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FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 



CHAPTER I. 

MUMPS OR DUMPS? 

iOMETHING was the matter 
with Bunko! 
The whole nursery was in a 
state of excitement about it, and nobody 
could tell what was wrong with the boy. 

The nursery where the Hazel children 
live is one of the pleasantest in London. 
Little Bopeep is driving her sheep all up 
the walls. There are nice deep seats in 
the window where the children can make 
plays, and the dolls can sit and look out 
while the children are away having their 
walk. And there is a pretty fire-place 
with bright pictures, and a large press full 
of toys. 

And yet in spite of all these nice things 



lo bunko's strange conduct. 

around him, Bunko had turned suddenly 
cross. 

He would persist in standing on his 
head in the corner all the afternoon, and 
when Nurse Green said he should stay in 
the corner for disobedient conduct, he 
wanted directly to come out. 

Now Bunko was five years old on Christ- 
mas Eve last, and he ought to have known 
better than to behave like this. But he 
got worse and worse all the evening; 
pinched Rosie, who was a year younger 
than himself, spilled Nana's tea, and threw 
his shoes across the floor when he found he 
was to be put in bed half an hour earlier 
than the other children. Nana, who was 
the nurse-maid, did not know what to do 
with him. 

"How is he getting on now?" asked 
Nurse when Nana came back to the nur- 
sery, looking quite hot, and as if she had 
been in a tussle. 

** Something quite awful has got into 
him," said Nana, smoothing her apron and 
her ruffled hair, " I've left him with his 
face down on the middle of the bed, and 
his feet walking up the wall." 

*'0h, dear!" cried the other children, 
''do let us go and look at him, Nursie." 
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" No, my dears, I can't allow it," said 
Nurse Green. "That would only make 
him worse and worse." 

A few minutes afterwards she peeped 
into the bed-room herself, and there was 
Bunko fast asleep, his heels on the pil- 
low, his fat little face down at the foot 
of the bed, and all the blankets on the 
floor. 

" Poor lamb!" said Nurse, taking him up 
in her kind arms and putting him straight, 
as a little boy ought to lie, with his head on 
the pillow and his heels below; and then 
she covered him up lightly and walked on 
tip-toe out of the room. 

" He is very hot," she said to Nana. 
" Only for waking him I should give him 
a pink powder " 

" Oh, dear! " laughed Kitty to Jock, " I 
never knew people to get powders for 
naughtiness." 

The next morning Bunko bit the soap 
when he was getting his bath, and then 
roared because he did not like the taste of 
it. At breakfast-time he looked very sulky, 
and sat with his head on one side, looking 
unusually fat and heavy. His eyes were 
like boiled gooseberries, and his cheeks 
were extremely red. 
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"Bunkos in the dumps/' whispered Jock. 
"Til go and stick a pin into him." 

"You mustn't," said Kitty, who was 
eight, a year older than Jock. "Were you 
never in the dumps yourself."*" 

" I don't think it is dumps," said Nurse; 
" I believe it's mumps." 

"Mumps! What are mumps?" cried 
Jock. 

"Oh, lumps!" said Nurse, — "swelling that 
gets into your throat and makes you sick." 

" Lumps and mumps and dumps I " cried 
Jock. "Oh, what fun!" 

"I'm not sick," shouted Bunko in a voice 
that sounded as if he was swallowing a 
large potato. 

"You don't eat your breakfast, my dear," 
said Nurse. 

" Because everything tastes nasty," said 
Bunko. 

"Show me your tongue," said Nurse. 

"It's my own tongue, and I won't show 
it to anybody," said Bunko. 

" Nana, you had better go down and 
knock at his mamma's door, and tell her 
that Bunko is not quite well." 

"I ^;;^ well!" roared Bunko; and then he 
slipped down off his chair, and lay in a 
round ball on the floor. 
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Mrs. Hazel was in the nursery in a few 
minutes, and gathered up fat Bunko in her 
arms. She was a very pretty lady, and the 
dearest, kindest mamma in the world. 

"What is the matter with my darling 
boy.*^" she said tenderly. 

"Everybody is cross," growled Bunko. 

"No, no, my Bunko." 

"And my throat is crooked, and my 
breakfast couldn't get down. And I am 
quite well, only Nurse wants me to be 
sick." 

The other three children stood by and 
laughed. None of them had ever been ill, 
and they could not think what had happened 
to Bunko, who had always been a merry 
little fellow until now. 

The door opened and in walked the 
doctor, who lived quite near, and had been 
sent for by Mrs. Hazel before she came up 
to the nursery. 

Now whenever the children saw the 
doctor they ranged themselves all in a row 
and put out their tongues together. Dr. 
Goodhart was a great favourite with them 
all, and up to this time they had given him 
very little trouble. 

" Bunko has got the mumps," said the 
doctor, "and he must have his jaws tied up 
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in hot poultices, and sit near the fire 
wrapped up in a blanket. He may eat 
oranges — '* 

"Oh! maytit I have the mumps too?" 
cried Kitty 

"And I.?" 

"And I ?* cried the other children. 

"Me mumpie too!" shouted Ba, the 
youngest of the family, who had been hold- 
ing her mouth wider open than all the 
rest. 

"Not one of you has got a mump but 
Bunko," said the doctor. 

Jock drew in his tongue, shut his mouth, 
and felt his jaws all round, but could not 
find any mumps. He was thinking long- 
ingly of the oranges which mamma would 
presently send up to the nursery for 
Bunko. 

"Keep him very warm, and I will send 
him some medicine," said Dr. Goodhart to 
Nurse Green, and then, having patted 
them all on the head, he left the nursery 
with Mrs. Hazel. 

Bunko now felt himself the hero of the 
day, and sat wrapped up in his blanket 
before the nursery fire. All his naughti- 
ness was over, for his head had begun to 
ache, and he was very glad to be quiet. 
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Kitty made a play for him and called 
him "King Mumpo," and all the children 
kept bringing him their broken toys for 
presents. 

At last came Nurse with a large poultice, 
which she tied round Bunko's jaws, and the 
children watched it going on with wide 
open eyes. 

"What is it like, Bunko?" they asked 
eagerly, as he sat up with it on, looking 
more and more a child that was being 
made very much of. 

"Awfully jolly!" gobbled Bunko in a 
voice like a turkey-cock's. And he looked 
redder and fatter than ever. 

And then in came a basket of oranges 
and a new picture story-book, both of them 
presents from grandmamma. 

"Oh, Bunko, do give me the mumps!" 
cried Kitty. " I want a new story-book, 
and I am so fond of oranges ! " 

But Bunko did not deign to answer her; 
only smiled on his elder sister with a sort 
of pitying and superior smile. 

"Me mumpie too !" shrieked Ba again, 
snatching at the oranges. And then Nurse 
gave each of the children half one on con- 
dition that they would all go away and 
get ready for their walk, and leave Bunko 
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in peace with his mumps, to read his story- 
book and munch his oranges, as well as a 
little boy tied up in poultices could manage, 
with some trouble, to do. 
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CHAPTER II. 



AN IMPUDENT MOUSE. 



EFORE I go any further I must 
tell you what the Hazel children 

are like, so that if you ever meet 

them you may know them at once. 

Kitty, the eldest, eight years old, is 
small and slight for her age, as light and 
quick as a fairy, with dark-blue eyes and 
fair silky hair. She has a saucy tongue, 
and often gets into trouble on account of it, 
but she has a kind little heart, and is very 
fond of fun. 

Jock is also straight and thin, as tall as 
Kitty, though a year younger, with short, 
straight, flaxen hair, light-blue eyes, and an 
exceedingly impudent nose. He is so 
swift and active in his movements that his 
papa sometimes calls him the young acrobat. 
He, too, is very good-natured if you can 
only get him to think; but he is more 
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obstinate than Kitty, and even more fond 
of having everything all his own way. 

Bunko is a round, rosy little man, as I 
think I have told you before, with big, 
black eyes and a laughing face. Rosie is 
more like Bunko than the others; has a 
little plump pink face with great dark eyes, 
and a sweet, easy, generous disposition. 

Ba is simply Ba. She has another name, 
of course, but mamma is keeping it for her 
till she is quite grown up; like the locket 
that her godmother gave her on her birth- 
day. She is a dear little dumpling, with 
eyes like forget-me-nots, and though she 
can scarcely say a word that anyone can 
understand, she is the greatest chatterbox in 
the house, and is considered the wit of 
the nursery. 

Well, I was going to tell you about how 
Jock got into a scrape, all through Bunko 
having taken the mumps. 

Jock and Bunko had a room with two 
nice little cribs in it all to themselves; but 
when the mumps appeared Nurse Green 
took Bunko to herself, and Jock was left 
alone in his glory. 

*'It is a splendid thing to have a room 
all one's own!" thought Jock as he tucked 
himself up in bed and saw the moon wink- 
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ing at him from behind a chimney-pot out- 
side above the roofs. But still he was not 
sorry when Nurse Green left the door open 
between his little room and her own. 

"A fellow does not want to feel lonely,'* 
thought Jock, *' though, of course, there is 
nothing to be afraid of. If anything really 
happened I should be more of a man than 
Nurse Green, ha, ha! I wonder why the 
moon can't keep steady in the sky on a fine 
night like this,— no storm at all to blow 
her about. Wo! Moon; steady, old girl! 
There, she's gone down the chimney." 

And the next moment Jock was fast 
asleep. 

What was it that wakened him ? Some- 
thing had done it, for there he sat bolt 
upright in his little bed staring around him. 
It could not have been Nurse Green's 
gentle snores from the next room, for Jock 
was accustomed to hear these friendly 
sounds through the wall at night, and he 
liked them, because they gave him a feeling 
that somebody else besides himself was alive 
in the house. Yes, there was certainly a 
sort of protection in Nurse's snoring, and 
Jock, even at seven years old, felt it; just as 
the little yellow chickens not long out of 
the shell like to hear the gentle clucking of 
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the hen who has let them wander from 
under her wings. 

" There must have been some noise," 
thought Jock, " but it is gone now," and he 
dropped down on his pillow again and was 
almost asleep when once more something 
moved in the room, and there was Jock as 
before sitting on his bed, with his hair 
on end like a clothes-brush. 

The moon was high now in the sky, but 
Jock was so excited that he did not even 
wonder how she had got up the chimney 
again. Her light made the room as bright 
as day, and Jock could see nothing more 
dreadful than his own knickerbockers hang- 
ing across the back of a chair in the most 
friendly manner imaginable. 

But stay, what was that ? A little black 
thing scuttled across the floor as fast as 
lightning and disappeared into a dark cor- 
ner. 

"I have it!" said Jock. *'It is a mouse." 

Jock was wide awake and had not the 
least desire to go to sleep again. Now 
that he found he had a live companion and 
playfellow in the room he had no notion of 
being so stupid as not to have a little fun. 

He waited anxiously for some moments, 
and then he saw at last the little mouse 
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coming more slowly and cautiously than 
before across the carpet. It made a little 
short race and stopped, and then another 
little race and stopped again. I am sure 
you must have seen a little mouse doing 
just the same. 

It was the smallest mouse and the fattest 
Jock had ever seen, and he took quite a 
fancy to it at once. 

"What is the little chap up to?" thought 
Jock as it stopped at the foot of the chair 
on which Jock's clothes had been nicely 
laid by Nana when he went to bed. They 
were all folded and smooth except the 
knickerbockers that dangled across the 
back of the chair. 

And what do you think the little mouse 
had come out of his hole to do? Jock told 
me exactly what he saw, and I am going 
to tell you. 

He began to walk up the leg of the chair 
just as the bear in the Zoological Gardens 
will walk up his pole. Up he got on the 
seat of the chair and sat down to rest upon 
Jock's little snow-white shirt. 

Jock was going to laugh out loud when 
he remembered how easily a mouse is 
frightened away by noise, and so he stuffed 
his pillow into his mouth just in time. 
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It was quite funny to see how long that 
mouse took to rest himself. 

" Perhaps he lives down in the pantries," 
said Jock to himself, "and he has had to 
come up a kind of private staircase belong- 
ing to the mice. Let me see. It must go 
up through the walls and ceilings and be a 
good bit of climbing for a tiny fellow like 
that. No wonder he wants to rest on my 
shirt. It feels nice and soft after such 
squeezing and bruising as his poor little 
sides must have got." 

Jock waited for him a very good time, 
and then he began to wonder how long it 
would really be before that lazy mouse would 
set out on his travels again. 

" I do think he's gone to sleep there," 
said Jock to himself, "and I'm not going 
to stand that, I can tell him. I've no ob- 
jection to his taking a rest, but I'm not 
going to have him making a bed of my 
shirt. But perhaps he is not there at all 
now. Perhaps he has got away!" and Jock 
put one long, thin, little leg out of his crib, 
intending to creep over to the chair and 
see. 

Just at that very moment what do you 
think he saw? 

One of the legs of Jock's knickerbockers 
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was dangling at the side of the chair-back, 
and hanging down low, and the other was 
lifted up higher in the air as if it was going 
to jump off, but couldn't, because the other 
Ipg would not let it. Both legs were puffed 
out open as if they fancied Jock's knees 
were still inside of them, and all this the 
mouse had perceived where it sat on the 
shirt. 

Being quite rested at last it began to 
amuse itself, and what Jock saw when he 
had just put his leg out of bed was that 
impertinent mouse frisking round the open 
knee of the knickerbocker leg that was 
hanging lowest down from the back of the 
chair ! 

Jock drew his own leg into bed again, 
and, choking with laughter, sat there en- 
joying the fun. 

When the mouse had done running 
round the knickerbocker knee it ran up 
the leg and disappeared, and presently it 
came out at the top and capered along the 
band, then ran right up the other leg and 
dropped down on the floor. 

" Bravo!" cried Jock, "bravo!" and flung 
his pillow at the chair. And then he was 
very sorry for having so foolishly given 
way to his excitement, for when he looked 
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again the mouse was gone, and had been 
too much frightened to think of coming 
back again that night. 

At the same time he heard Nurse Green 
stop snoring and get out of bed to cover 
up Bunko and give him a drink. She 
thought it was Bunko who had wakened 
her, and knew nothing about Jock and the 
mouse. 

When she had settled to sleep again Jock 
got up very softly and picked up his pillow 
and crept into bed, where he lay laughing 
quietly about the mouse till he fell asleep. 

" If it had been a large fat old mouse," 
thought he, "I shouldn't have wondered at 
its being so knowing, but a baby mouse 
like that! I hope it will come back to- 
morrow night. I will watch." 

But now he was asleep again. 






CHAPTER III. 



JOCK GETS INTO A SCRAPE. 



I HE next night Jock watched for 
the mouse and it did not come, 
but the night after that it wak- 
ened him just as it had done the first time, 
and he enjoyed himself with its tricks as 
before. 

He had left a few crumbs for it upon the 
floor, and it ate them up. Then another 
night Jock put a piece of cheese in his 
pocket which he had stolen out of the nur- 
sery cupboard, and he hoped that the mouse 
would creep into his pocket to get the 
cheese. 

That night he slept so soundly, however, 
that he did not hear the mouse at all, and 
in the morning, lo and behold, the mouse 
had evidently been making a feast while 
Jock was asleep, for the cheese was gone 
and a hole was cut in the knickerbocker 
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pocket, showing how mousie had managed 
to get out. 

And all that day Nurse kept wondering 
how Jock had managed to wear such a hole 
in his pocket. 

*' It looks exactly as if you had gnawed 
it, my dear," she said. 

"And so it does," said Jock,- but he said 
nothing at all about the mouse. 

This sort of thing had been going on 
for a week, and at last one night Jock was 
wakened out of a dream in which he had 
fancied that a whole troop of horses were 
riding in a circus round the top of his 
head. 

He bounced up and shook himself, but 
still the feet would keep pattering round 
and round on the top of his head. He put 
up his hand and dashed it across his hair, 
and down fell his friend, the mouse, and 
scampered away over the counterpane. 

Now this was more than Jock could bear 
without making a noise. To have a mouse 
in his pocket hanging on a chair some yards 
away was fun, but to have a mouse playing 
at circus on his head was not so nice. 

As he dashed the little mouse out of his 
hair he gave a piercing yell that awakened 
Nurse Green, and brought her pattering in 
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in a hurry to see what had happened to 
Jock. 

"That nasty little mouse!" cried Jock 
shuddering, and the next moment he was 
very sorry he had said the words, for Nurse 
caught at them immediately, and the little 
boy feared that poor mousie's fate was 
sealed. 

Nurse Green is one of those large, stout, 
comfortable people who are always terribly 
afraid of a mouse, and she now felt as much 
frightened as if she had heard that burglars 
had got into the house, 

"Oh dear, dear!" she exclaimed, trem- 
bling all over, "to think of a mouse having 
found its way up to these rooms. We 
might as well be living in a pantry." 

" Ha, ha!" laughed Jock, and buried his 
head under the bed-clothes. It was great 
fun to him to see great big Nurse in such 
a state about a mouse. 

" Now, sir, I'm sure you must have been 
putting cake in your pocket and scattering 
the crumbs about, or a mouse would never 
think of coming up here, no more than to 
the top of the Monument." 

"What is the Monument?" cried Jock, 
popping up his head immediately. 

"There!" said Nurse, with a shiver. 
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'* Vm sure I'm not going to explain the 
Monument to you in my bare feet in the 
middle of the night Go to sleep, Jock, 
directly, and to-morrow night see if I don't 
set a trap and catch that mouse ! " 

Jock did not like to hear about this at all, 
and next day he implored Nurse not to set 
the trap. He thought it very hard that the 
poor little mouse should be caught and killed 
all because he had taught it to come every 
night to his room by putting crumbs of cake 
on the floor. 

Now, if Jock had said to Nurse, " It was 
my fault, because I put cheese in my pocket 
and crumbs on the floor, and if I leave off 
doing so, perhaps the mouse will not come 
again. Do wait a little before you set the 
trap;" if Jock had talked like that to Nurse, 
perhaps she would have waited as he wished. 

But Jock's great fault was this, that he 
did not tell things which he ought to have 
told. You are not to suppose that he was 
untruthful. He would not have told a false- 
hood on any account. But he was often 
silent, when to be silent was almost as bad as 
telling a fib 

Nurse set the trap with a large piece of 
toasted cheese behind the bars, and placed 
it in the middle of the floor in Jock's room. 
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Jock cried that night after he was in bed, 
and hoped poor mousie would stay down- 
stairs for once with his mother in the pantry. 
He intended to He awake all night to warn 
his little friend of the danger, and drive him 
away when he came near the trap; but un- 
fortunately he fell asleep. In the morning 
as soon as he aw^oke, there was the mouse 
squeaking in the trap, and Nana coming in 
at the door to dress Jock. 

Jock was very miserable all the time he 
was getting dressed; the squeaks of that 
poor little mouse went to his heart. 

At breakfast Nurse Green said to Nana, 
"As soon as you have finished your tea 
take the trap with the mouse in it out to 
the stable and tell the stable-boy to drown 
the mouse." 

Jock's breakfast began to choke him, 
and his heart seemed to swell up till it got 
into his throat. 

The other children cried, " Oh, poor 
mousie! Let us see it. Nurse," and "Oh! 
why must it be drowned?" 

" Eat your breakfast, my dears," said 
Nurse. " You can't understand everything 
yet awhile." 

Jock glanced over at Nurse, and it seemed 
to him at that moment that she looked just 
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like the wicked ogre in the fairy tale book, 
only dressed up in a cap and shawl. He 
felt that he must do something desperate. 

"Nurse!" he said, "may I go into my 
room to get my pocket-handkerchief?" 

" Certainly, my dear." 

Off went Jock and closed the door of his 
room softly behind him. Then he flew at 
the trap, pulled up the little door, and 
mousie instantly flew out, scampered across 
the floor and disappeared down its tiny hole. 

Jock went and put his eye to the hole; 
but he could not see the little mouse 
rushing down the mice's staircase through 
all the floors and along the many walls till 
it reached its home under the pantry boards. 
" I daresay its mother will give it a good 
scolding," thought Jock, "or its nurse. I 
wonder do mice have nurses by the bye! 
At all events, it won t be drowned. I will 
stuff up this hole to prevent it coming back 
to be killed!" said the little boy to himself, 
feeling that he would rather never see his 
tiny playfellow again than be the cause of 
his getting put to death. 

"Jock! Jock! what are you doing, letting 
your breakfast get quite cold," cried Nana, 
opening the door. 

"Oh! you naughty boy," she exclaimed 
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the next moment as her eye fell first on the 
empty trap and then on Jock's face. "You 
have let that wicked little mouse escape!" 

"It is not wicked," said Jock, stoutly. 
"It is you who are wicked, all of you, 
wanting to kill a poor little creature that 
never did any of you any harm." 

"Well, I never r cried Nana, and im- 
mediately went off for Nurse. 

Jock was found standing in the middle of 
the floor with his arms folded and a defiant 
look on his face. 

"Jock, I did not expect this bad conduct 
from you," said Nurse, " You are a disobe- 
dient, deceitful boy — " 

" Go away!" said Jock. " You are a pack 
of murderers!" 

Nurse Green turned quite pale, and Nana 
screamed. 

"Where can he have learned such lan- 
guage?" murmured Nurse. 

" Murderers are people who shed innocent 
blood," said Jock. " But IVe saved the 
mouse, so there I You can drown me if you 
like." 

" I declare it sets my nerves all of a 
shiver," said Nurse. " Nana, go to the 
other children. Jock, you must come with 
me!" and she took him by the hand and led 
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him into an empty room, or rather a room 
containing nothing but trunks, which were 
stowed away there when not in use. 

" Now, sir," said Nurse, "you must stay 
here all alone till you acknowledge your 
fault; and after dinner your mamma must 
hear of it." 

"All right," said Jock, "I will tell mamma 
myself." 

Nurse shut the door; and Jock was left 
with nothing but the empty trunks for 
company. 

For some time he amused himself by 
opening and shutting the trunks, and ex- 
amining them to find out the way they were 
made. For a while he thought he would 
like to be a trunk-maker, but after some 
time he got tired of that, and began to look 
about for some other entertainment. There 
was nothing else in the place to play with, 
and he went back to the trunks and pre- 
tended to be both a trunk-seller and a lady 
buying a trunk. 

" I want a good large one, you know, be- 
cause I have a great many things to carry. 
I must have room for my bonnets too, in 
the tray." 

"Oh! madam, won't you have a sepa- 
rate one for bonnets? Here is a nice 
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handy thing! We make this kind for bon- 
nets." 

"But I don't want to have too many. I 
have five children, Mn Trunks, and Nurse 
wants so much room to pack up their pina- 
fores and things. The railways will hardly 
take us." 

" Five children, madam ? That is a great 
many. I hope they are all good?" 

"They are very good children indeed; 
all but one called Jock. He has turned out 
quite wicked, and let a mouse escape out of 
a trap — " 

"And, oh dear!" cried Jock, breaking 
down in his play and beginning to cry, " 1 
wonder will m^mma, think me very wicked ! " 

He soon dried his tears, but he could not 
go back to that play any more; so after 
another despairing look round the room he 
walked to the window which was standing 
open. 

"Hullo! cried Jock, " I see I can get out 
on the leads!" 

He soon hopped out and began to walk 
along the leads, poking his little nose into 
all the nooks and corners. Of course he 
was in great danger, because he might have 
fallen over some of the parapets; but he was 
a cautious little chap with all his boldness, 
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and looked carefully before him wherever 
he went He crept along by several win- 
dows, clambering over one or two stone 
divisions separating parts of the leads be- 
longing to different houses. It was very 
exciting for a time, but by-and-by when he 
fancied he had seen all that was to be 
seen, he thought of getting back to his own 
window. At first he could not distinguish 
it from other windows, but presently he 
said, "Oh, there it is, standing open as I left 
it!" and he began to slide in over the sill 
and let himself down on the floor. 

"Why, this not the trunk room at all!" 
he said. " I suppose it is one of the maids' 
bed-rooms. Never mind. That is all for the 
best, because now the door will be open!" 

He tried the door and it was open; and 
out walked Jock from his prison, and away 
across the passage and in at the day-nursery 
door. 

Nobody was there. The room was all 
nicely tidied up, the hearth swept, and the 
children's chairs against the wall. "They 
are all gone out to walk without me!" 
thought Jock. "Well, I must try and 
amuse myself until they come back." 

He opened the toy-cupboard and looked 
in. 
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" I declare," he said, " here are some toys 
I never saw before," and he sat down on 
the floor and began to examine them. 

Now perhaps you have guessed by this 
time that Jock had got into the wrong win- 
dow and was now in a strange house, the 
house next door to his own mamma's and 
papa's house. While he was sitting quite 
contentedly looking at the toys the nur- 
sery door opened and in walked a strange 
nurse. 

Jock looked up and saw she was a tall 
thin woman, not a bit like Nurse Green, 
who was fat and comfortable; and Jock had 
not the least idea who she was. But she 
was the nurse belonging to the strange 
house; the other children's nurse. 

She gave a cry when she saw Jock. 
"Mercy me!" she exclaimed, "wherever 
did this strange little boy come from?" 

"What strange little boy?" asked Jock. 

" YoUy' said the tall thin woman. 

" I am not a strange boy," said Jock 
quietly, "It is you who are a strange 
woman." 

"Well, I never!" said the woman. "As 
if I was not the nurse of this house!" 

" My nurse is fat and round," said Jock, 
"and you are long and thin. And you are 
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a great deal uglier. I don't know what 
brought you here at all." 

The tall thin nurse began to get into a 
passion. 

"Jenny!" she called loudly; and in came 
a nice young nurse-maid; but it was not 
Nana. 

" Jenny, will you please tell this bad boy 
who I am, this boy that seems to have got 
in here out of the streets to insult me." 

'*Why, of course you are Nurse," said 
Jenny. "Who are you, little boy?" 

" I am Jock, and I am in my papa's 
house," said Jock, "and nothing you can 
say will make me believe that you two are 
Nurse Green and Nana." 

"The child is mad," said the tall thin 
nurse, rolling up her eyes. 

"Where are Bunko, and Rosie and 
Kitty?" asked Jock, trying very hard to 
keep from crying at the thought that these 
strange women had got into his mammas 
house and driven all his own people out 
of it. 

It seemed to him as if magic must have 
been at work since he was locked into the 
trunk-room half an hour ago. 

"Where are they all gone to ?" he shouted. 

"Nobody's gone anywhere, only you have 
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no business to be here, whoever you are," 
said Jenny; and at the same moment a 
flock of little strange children came running 
into the nursery. 

"Who is it? who is it?" they cried out, 
gathering round Jock and staring at him. 

" I don't know, I'm sure," said the thin 
nurse. "Some little rascal that has got 
down the chimney." 

"You had better not say that again," 
said Jock, squaring up his fists. "I am not 
a rascal, and I never came down a chimney, 
and I want to know who you all are who 
are keeping me from seeing my own brothers 
and sisters, and my own nurses." 

"Did you ever see such a bad boy?" 
cried the tall nurse. 

"He is not a bad boy, I'm sure," said the 
eldest of the children, a nice little girl called 
Dora. "Don't scold him, Nurse. I say, little 
boy, what is your name?" 

"My name is Jock." 

"And where do you live?" 

" I live in this house," 

" Now, is he not a naughty boy?" cried 
Jenny 

" I will carry him down to mistress at 
once," said the cross thin nurse, and she 
flew at Jock. 
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" Oh ! no, Nurse, don't touch him. He will 
come down with me to mamma,"' said Dora 
taking his hand kindly. 

" I will go anywhere you like with you,'* 
said Jock to Dora, "because you have a nice 
voice and a nice face, and you do' not call 



me names." 



" But I do wonder where you came from," 
said Dora. 

" I came from nowhere. This is my 
house; and it is all of you who have come 
from somewhere," persisted Jock. " How- 
ever, Tm glB,d yot^'ve come, because you are 



nice." 



" Come down to mamma," said Dora 
softly, for she saw the long thin nurse just 
getting ready to fly at Jock again. And 
Jock and she walked out of the nursery 
hand in hand. 

" I can't make it out," said Jock as they 
went down stairs. "It's just as queer as 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp." 

" Do you know that story?" said Dora. 

"Of course I do," said Jock, and then 
the children arrived at the drawing-room 
door. 

The nurse had come down straight after 
them, and walked into the drawing-room 
first. 
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" Here's a pretty thing, ma'am," she said. 
"A strange h'ttle boy prowling about the 
nursery while we were all out for our walk. 
Sitting thieving at the toy-cupboard, and 
giving impudence when he was caught." 

"Mamma, mamma, he is not a thief!" 
cried Dora, seeing the frown coming on 
Jock's face again. ** He is a nice little boy 
and has read Aladdin!" 

" I can't understand all this," said Dora's 
mother. 

" We found him in the nursery ! " burst 
forth Nurse. 

" Let the child tell his story himself," 
said Dora's mamma. " Come here to me, 
my dear," she said kindly, " and tell me all 
about it." 

"You are not my mamma! "said Jock. 
"Oh, how I wish I had my own mamma!" 
and poor Jock broke down at last, and cried 
and sobbed as if his heart would break. 

" You can go upstairs. Nurse, and leave 
him to me. Dora, you can stay. It is 
all a mistake somehow, and we will try to 
clear up the mystery.'* 

The long thin nurse went away grumbl- 
ing, and Jock was left alone with Dora and 
her mamma. 

"Now, my dear," said the lady, putting 
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her soft hand on his head, " think a little 
while and tell me where you were an hour 
ago. 

" I think I was in the trunk-room, then," 
sard Jock. " Nurse Green locked me up 
for letting my dear little mouse get out of 
the trap. And I played at a trunk-seller 
and a lady buying trunks; and then I got 
tired, and I saw the window open, and then 
I got out." 

"Out where, my boy?" 

" Out on the leads." 

" At the back of the house ? " 

"Oh, yes. The trunk-room is at the 
back. And I walked about; and one time 
I nearly fell over." 

" Good heavens ! " murmured the lady* 

" And then I got tired of that too, and I 
wanted to come in. And I got into the 
house again through the open window; only 
it wasn't the trunk-room, and I thought it 
was one of the maids' bed-rooms." 

"And then you went into the nur- 
sery ? " 

"Yes; and I saw they were all out, and 
I sat down at the toy-press to wait for 
them; and then a long, thin, cross woman 
came rushing at me, and a lot of strange 
people came in. And they have all been 
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Strange ever since," cried Jock, with a fresh 
burst of sobbing, " and I'm afraid they will 
never come back ! " 

" You poor little stray child!" said Dora's 
mother, taking him up in her arms. " Don't 
you see how it has all happened ? You got 
in at the wrong window, and came into our 
house instead of your own ! " 

Jock stared, and then burst out laughing. 

" Oh, what a duflfer I am!" he said. " Of 
course that's what I did." 

Dora had been crying too, but now she 
dried her eyes and began to laugh with 
Jock. 

" Why, mamma, then he is the little boy 
next door!" said Dora. 

"Yes, my dear, and I fear his poor 
mother will be in a sad state of anxiety 
about him," said Dora's mamma. " Ring 
for my bonnet, Dora, and you and I will 
take him home ourselves at once." 

Jock's mamma was at this moment shut 
up in her own room in dreadful trouble be- 
cause her boy could not be found. She had 
only just been told by Nurse Green that he 
was missing, and that the whole house had 
been searched for him in vain. 

The awful part of it was this, that they 
were all afraid Jock must have lost his 
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footing on the leads and fallen down from 
the top of the house. 

Imagine how delighted poor Mrs. Hazel 
was when she heard Jock's voice at her 
door, and the next moment held him in her 
arms. 

" Oh mamma, darling! I am so glad to 
get you again ! " he cried, " 1 have been in 
the next house, and I was so frightened, 
and oh, it was such a funny mistake all the 
time." 

" Oh, my Jock, you have nearly killed 
your mother. I thought my boy was lost 
or dead." 

" I was only in the next house, mother, 
after all; but it was dreadful!" 

" How did you get into the next house, 
my child?" 

"In at their window, mother, off the 
leads. I thought I was coming back in 
here. But oh, mamma, there is such a kind 
little Dora down-stairs, and her mamma is 
with her. Her mamma is nearly half as 
nice as you. And they brought me back. 
And they are afraid you are frightened." 

" Let us go down to them quickly, my 
dear, and thank them for their kindness." 

Jock and his mother went down to the 
drawing-room at once, and there Jock's 
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mamma and Dora's mamma took each 
other's hands and cried for a few moments 
together, because they both felt how dread- 
ful it would have been if Jock had been 
picked up dead out of the gutter instead of 
being brought in safe and well out of a 
friendly neighbour s house. 

And I may as well tell you here that this 
was the very beginning of a life-long friend- 
ship between these two mothers, who never 
had known each other before. 

After Jock had been gently scolded by 
his mamma for his disobedience to Nurse, 
and his thoughtlessness in going out on the 
leads, he was forgiven; and his mamma 
said there might be a cake in the nursery 
for tea that evening, as rejoicing for Jock's 
safe return. 

It was a very good cake, I can tell you, 
with raisins in it, and everything nice. 

Nurse Green did not say anything more 
about the mouse. A tear was in her eye 
as she cut a great slice of cake for Jock, 
and thanked God in her heart that he was 
there alive before her. For Nurse Green 
loved Jock very much, though sometimes 
she would be angry when he was naughty. 

As for Jock himself, when he looked at 
his own nurse's kind, fat, comfortable face. 
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and heard her pleasant voice again, he re- 
membered the long, thin, cross woman who 
had bullied him next doon And he said 
to himself that he would forgive Nurse 
Green for wanting to drown poor mousie, 
and that he would try not to be naughty 
any more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




KITTY S FAULT. 

HE next day Jock got the mumps, 
and the day after that Rosie got 
them, and even little Ba had her 
share of the mumps too. Everybody had 
them but Kitty, who never had been sick 
in her life, and she was very curious to 
know what it was like to feel ill. 

She thought it must be very nice to be 
rolled up like something very precious, and 
fussed over and petted, and have grapes 
and oranges placed at her hand, and nice 
toys and story - books sent her by her 
friends. 

For all the children had a quantity of nice 
things sent them by their friends as soon 
as people knew they had got the mumps. 
Even little Dora next door sent a pretty 
paint-box to Jock, and Jock sat up in his 
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bed half the day painting pictures of people 
he liked and people he did not like. 

Bunko was quite better now, and he used 
to come and order the pictures; and when 
they were quite finished he made a little 
Royal Academy at the end of the room, 
where he hung up Jock's pictures for all the 
world to see. 

Then he would pretend that a great 
crowd came in to look at the pictures, and 
all the people said that Jock's pictures were 
the finest in the show. Bunko would change 
his voice every minute, pretending to be 
all the people talking. 

" Do you see that wonderful likeness 
over there ?" he would say, "that is the long, 
thin, cross nurse that lives in Dora's nursery. 
Dear me ! do you not recognize her ? " 

" Of course I do, I should know her 
anywhere. She has the most remarkably 
unkind face I ever saw." 

" Yes, indeed, I never saw such a cross 
end of a nose." 

" That picture is not to be sold, Bunko!" 
cried Jock out of his poultices. " Nurse 
Green has bought it to hang by the side of 
her bed." 

And then Nurse Green, who had just 
come into the room, went off into a fit of 
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laughing, paid a hundred pounds for the 
picture on the spot, and carried it off and 
hung it up on the wall above her pillow. 

While all this fun was going on poor 
Kitty felt very lonely. Jock and Bunko 
were kept in a room by themselves, and 
that is how they came to have this play to- 
gether with nobody else to join in it. 
Rosie and Ba were in another room with 
Nana taking care of them, while Nurse 
Green went in and out of both little 
hospitals, seeing that everything went right. 
Rosie and Ba had funny little plays of their 
own. Rosie's doll was a crossing-sweeper, 
and swept a crossing all across the quilt; 
and Ba s doll was a lady giving her a penny. 
The lady had to climb over the rails of the 
two cribs to get to the crossing-sweeper; 
but that did not matter in the least. When 
the two little girls were tired with their 
play they lay down and chattered to each 
other through the crib-rails. And they 
had a very good time of it as you may 
think. 

Now Kitty, as I told you, was very 
lonely while all the other children were so 
happy with their mumps and plays. She 
had a governess who came in the mornings, 
but lessons only lasted about two hours, 
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and then tnere was all the rest of the day 
to be got through. Kitty was very fond 
of story-books and read a great deal, but 
still she missed her little playfellows, and 
the plays they used to make all together in 
the nursery. Her mamma used sometimes 
to take her out for a walk, and then Kitty 
was as happy as a queen. 

One day her mamma took her into the 
Crystal Palace Bazaar, which is a very 
nice place for children, as I daresay you 
know. Kitty walked all round the gay 
stalls on her tip-toes, holding by her mam- 
ma's hand. Some one was playing pretty 
music somewhere, and Kitty danced along 
feeling as merry as a little bird. Her 
mamma stopped at each of the stalls and 
allowed her to look at everything upon 
them, only warning her gently not to touch 
anything lest she should do mischief 
Kitty declared she would not touch, and 
she meant to keep her word. 

"Now, Kitty," said Mrs. Hazel, "what 
would you like to have.*^ I am going to 
buy you something nice." 

"Oh, mamma, let it be a transparent 
slate ! I do so want a transparent slate." 

" Are you so fond of drawing, Kitty? " 

" Oh, I think I am. I want to try. I 
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can paint very well, you know, and now I 
should like to learn to draw." 

** You can paint, can you ? " 

" Oh, yes; I have painted all the pictures 
in my story-books. But I want to make 
some pictures of my own." 

"Well, my dear, you shall have the 
slate." 

" Thank you, thank you, mamma. Then 
I shall have so many nice things that I like. 
You know the things I like best in all the 
world are these: story-books first, flowers 
next, and paint-boxes afterwards." 

" And then come transparent slates ? " 

" Yes, I think so. I am going to try." 

"And do I come in nowhere, Kitty!" 
said her mother smiling, 

" Oh, mamma, you are a person, and of 
course you are the first of all the persons 
that I love. I was only talking of my 
things^ 

" I see. Well, let us get the transparent 
slate." 

The slate was bought, and done up in 
paper, and Kitty was allowed to carry it 
home, herself. Then her mother bought 
her some sweetmeats, and Kitty was in 
great delight. 

I wish I could end this chapter here, but 
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I am obliged to tell you that after all her 
pleasure that day poor Kitty got into 
trouble. 

While her mother was waiting for change 
of some money at one of the stalls Kitty 
flew round to another stall where there were 
some pretty toys, and began to look at 
them very closely. And I am sorry to say 
she quite forgot her mother's desire, and 
her own promise that she should not touch 
the toys. And she took one of them up in 
her hands. 

It was a mechanical toy dog, one which 
you could wind up with a key so that it 
could jump about by itself. Kitty had seen 
such a dog before, and knew how it was 
worked. She took up the key which was 
hanging round doggie's neck, and began to 
wind it up as fast as she could. 

Now I don't want you to think that 
Kitty was a wicked little girl in doing this. 
She really forgot for the moment that she 
had promised not to touch. It was a great 
pity she had not tried harder to remember; 
but children will forget sometimes, won't 
they? 

She wound up the dog in a great hurry, 
and then she heard a click inside, as if the 
spring had broken. She put the doggie 
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down on the floor, and he only sat looking 
at her and did not move. 

A great fear struck upon Kitty's heart 
that she had broken the toy; and just at 
that moment she heard her mother calling 
her. She left the dog upon the floor and 
flew after her mamma. Her mother took 
her hand as before and walked quickly with 
her out into the street. 

Poor Kitty, her joy was all gone! She 
walked along the streets with a pain going 
through and through her. " I have dis- 
obeyed mamma," she was thinking, " and I 
have broken the stall-woman's toy. I know 
she will never be able to sell that dog to 
anyone. And mamma thinks I am good 
all the time." 

" Why is my little girl so silent now ? " 
asked her mother presently. 

" I am very tired, mamma," said Kitty 
faintly. 

" Well, dear, we shall soon be at home," 
said her mamma pleasantly. 

" Oh, she does not know how naughty I 
have been," thought Kitty; *'and I cannot 
bear to tell hen" 

When Kitty was at home, and had got 
her hat and coat taken off, and her slippers 
and pinafore put on, she sat down at the 
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nursery table to draw on her slate. She 
drew a great many pretty things, and for a 
long time she did not think about the broken 
dog at all. At last, however, she got tired 
drawing, and then she sat still, staring be- 
fore her, and she seemed to see that dog 
that would not jump standing just where 
she left him by the stall in the Crystal 
Palace Bazaar. 

" Nobody will buy him," thought Kitty, 
"and the lady at the stall will lose her 
money. Mamma told me that was how it 
would be if I touched and broke anything." 

You see Kitty was a wide-awake little 
girl, and she knew right from wrong ex- 
ceedingly well. She felt like a little thief 
sitting there with her pencil in her hand. 

" Oh, if I could only tell mamma," thought 
Kitty, " but I know the words will stick in 
my throat. Mamma will say I ought to 
have told her at once. I know I ought, 
but somehow there didn't seem to be time. 
And she thought I was so good, and now 
she will think me bad. And I did not 
want to be bad; oh, dear! oh, dear!" 

Now Kitty had always been praised for 
telling the truth; too much praised, per- 
haps, for she had rather prided herself on 
never being tempted to conceal anything. 
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When Jock had sometimes got into trouble 
for a want of frankness, Kitty had always 
been pointed to as an example of a candid 
child. 

And now she had got into a net of con- 
cealment herself. How easily it had hap- 
pened, and how little she had meant it! 
She never could bear to hear herself praised 
again. 

"Well, well!" sighed Kitty at last, "I 
really cannot help it now. I did not intend 
to break the toy, and I will try to forget 
about it." 

That night she did not feel well, and 
the next morning she was very ill with the 
mumps. 

She was a great deal more ill than any 
of the other children. Her head ached and 
she was sick all over. Lying flat in her 
bed she wondered how she could ever have 
longed to have the mumps. She had got 
them now in earnest. 

Nice things were placed beside her, and 
she could not eat them. Even fruit she 
could hardly taste. She wondered . how 
the other children could keep laughing in 
the other rooms. The mumps were no fun 
at all to her. 

And all the time she thought that little 
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dog that would not go kept sitting beside 
her bed and looking at her. 

After a while she was so very sick that 
her mamma stayed beside her constantly, 
and would not leave her either night or 
day. 

One night she sat up in her bed suddenly 
and cried out, " Oh, mamma, do send that 
little dog away ! " 

"What little dog, my darling?" said her 
mother, frightened at poor Kitty's cry. 

" The dog I broke at the Crystal Palace, 
mamma. Oh, I am so glad I have told 
you! He always sits looking at me and 
he will not jump about." 

" The dog you broke, my Kitty? You 
did not tell me at the time?" 

" No, mamma, darling; and how I wish 
I had! But, oh, now I have told you, do 
you think he will go away?" 

" My precious child," said Mrs. Hazel, 
" you must get well first, and then we will 
talk about it." 

" Oh, no, mamma, let us talk about it 
now. The woman has lost her money, for 
nobody will buy a dog that cannot go." 

Then Mrs. Hazel listened while poor 
little sick Kitty confessed her fault. 

And as soon as the little girl was well 
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enough they went together to the stall 
where the dog had been, at the Crystal 
Palace Bazaar. 

A nice quiet-looking person in a black 
dress was standing at the stall, and Mrs. 
Hazel spoke to her. 

" My little girl says she broke a toy dog 
of yours about a fortnight ago. I am sorry 
to say she was afraid to tell of it at the 
time. But now she has brought her own 
money to buy the broken toy." 

And it was true that Kitty had brought 
all her savings for several months to buy 
this dog, which she believed no one else 
would have. 

" I don't think it could have been my dog, 
madam," said the person at the stall ; " for 
I have only had one, and I have it still. 
And he jumps about beautifully." 

"Oh, yes, it was here!" cried Kitty; 
"here on this very spot," she said, going 
round to the back of the stall. " And — 
why, this is the dog. I know him by the 
blue ribbon round his neck." 

" Then, miss, you did not break him." 

" I wound him up very fast," said Kitty, 
" and then something clicked inside of him, 
and then he would not go." 

" Sometimes they do that," said the stall 
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person, smiling; "and they come all right 
when you give them a little touch. Look 
here, missy; see how nicely he can jump!" 

And, surely enough, there he did jump, 
hopping so funnily all across the boards 
that no one who looked at him could keep 
from laughing. , . . 

" Oh, mamma, I am so glad he is not 
broken ! I suppose I may buy him all the 
same?" 

"Certainly, my love. He will make a 
great deal of fun in the nursery." 

Kitty paid her money and took the 
doggie in her arms. And as they went 
home her mamma talked to her nicely about 
her fault. 

"You see, my child," she said, "how 
much pain of mind you might have been 
saved if you had only come to me on the 
instant and said, ' Mother, I have broken 
that toy!' We should then have gone 
straight back and examined the dog, and 
you would have discovered that no mischief 
had been done." 

" I will never have a secret again," said 
Kitty. "They are very, very dreadful things, 
and make one feel so lonely. I will tell it 
out straight in a moment before I have time 
to get afraid." 
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And certainly that jumping dog did make 
great fun in the nursery. How it hopped, 
and how it sat up on its tail, and how it 
stared at every one straight with its round 
bright eyes, can never be quite believed 
except by children who have had such a 
doggie to jump for themselves. 




CHAPTER V. 



DORA COMES TO TEA. 



HEN the children were all quite 
better and the mumps had gone 

away, Jock and Kitty agreed that 

it would be very nice if they could have 
Dora to tea in their nursery; and they 
asked their mamma if she would give them 
leave to invite her. 

Mrs. Hazel was pleased at the idea, and 
as Jock was Dora's particular friend he 
was allowed to write the invitation. This 
is the letter that Jock composed on his 
slate : — 

" My Dere dora, 

" Will you ask yure Mother 
to allow you to come in to our Nursry for 
Tee tomorro at 5. 

" Yure loving frend, 

" Jock." 
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Nurse Green looked over his shoulder 
and said there were some mistakes which 
he had better correct before copying his 
note upon paper. Jock was greatly sur- 
prised, and could not believe there was an 
i in " friend" until he looked in the diction- 
ary. And he thought Dora looked much 
prettier with a little d. " For she is only 
quite a little girl, you know, Nurse." 

"So she is, my dear; but I daresay she 
knows how to write a letter." 

Jock submitted to have his words cor- 
rected. And the note was taken into the 
house next door 

The answer arrived very soon — a nice 
little note, very correctly spelled, only writ- 
ten in such large letters that it looked as if 
Dora was speaking to Jock in an exceed- 
ingly loud voice. This is how it ran : 

"My dear Jock, 

" My Mother is very 
pleased to let me come to you. 

"Your affectionate little Dora." 

At the proper time Dora arrived in a 
nice little light blue frock and a white mus- 
lin pinafore. The Hazel children all ga- 
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thered round her, and Jock introduced her 
to his sisters and brother. 

"This is Dora!" he said. "Isn't she 
nice?" And then they all felt quite com- 
fortable together. 

Nurse Green had spread the large round 
table with quite a feast for tea. There was 
a great cake full of raisins and citron, and 
with almonds and sugar on the top. Then 
there was a huge dish of crackers and an- 
other of fruit After tea the children played 
at games, and Nurse taught them a charade. 

A word was chosen, and Bunko got up 
on the rocking horse, and pretended to ride 
furiously along a race-course. 

"What a beautiful bay horse!" cried 
Kitty, who was a lady passing by, to Dora, 
who was another lady. 

"Oh, what a splendid bay!" said Jock, 
who was a groom taking the horse's head 
when the race was over. 

"A wonderful bay!" said Nana. 

"The finest bay I ever saw!" cried 
Nurse. 

And then that part of the charade was 
over. 

Tn the second part Jock kept a shop and 
all the rest of the children were his cus- 
tomers. 
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" I must buy a pretty purse," said Dora, 
tripping into the shop. 

" And I must buy a pair of stockings," 
said Kitty, following her. 

" And I want a gun," said Bunko. 

" You must say * buy,' Bunko, or it won't 
do," said Nurse. 

" I want to buy a gun," said Bunko. 

"And I will buy a doll's house," said 
Rosie. 

And then the second part of the charade 
was over. 

In the third part the whole word was to 
be guessed. Kitty was dressed up in 
Nurse Green's bonnet and mantle, and held 
in her arms the largest doll the toy-press 
could produce. The doll was wrapped up 
in a long white cloak, and Kitty, as she 
walked about, kept hushing it to sleep. 

" Go to sleep, baby, dear little baby. Go 
to sleep baby, baby dear!" 

" What a sweet baby ! " said Dora. 

" A dear baby ! " said Rosie. 

"A cross baby!" cried Jock. 

" An ugly little baby ! " said Bunko. 

Thefi Nurse Green set all the children 
to guess the word of the charade. And 
the word was "6a6y" as I am sure you 
already know. The first part was day, and 
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the second was duy, and the third was 

Jock took up his slate and wrote the 
word " Baybuy." 

"Oh, Nurse!" he said, "I thought you 
could spell better than that. Now, sup- 
pose I had put bay-buy in my letter to 
Dora.?" 

"We don't mind spelling in charades, 
my dear. If the sound is right it will 
do." 

" That's just what I think about every 
kind of words," said Jock. " I like to write 
them down the way they sound." 

After that the children played at hiding 
the handkerchief. Bunko hid it in a drawer, 
and Rosie behind a curtain, and Kitty put 
it in a vase on the chimney piece, and Dora 
got it squeezed in at the back of the clock. 
But the cleverest thing of all was done 
by Jock, who slipped the handkerchief in 
under the carpet, spreading it out flat so 
that it made no lump. Nobody could 
find it that time, and Jock had to hide it 
again. 

Ba insisted on being allowed to hide the 
handkerchief. She called it a " pam-haff," 
for Ba's little talk was the funniest thing 
you ever heard. 
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When she got the handkerchief to hide 
she trotted about waving it in her hand, 
and in the end she had to hide it in Nurse's 
pocket, for she could not think of any other 
hiding-place. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE HEDGE DOLLS. 




THINK I told^ you that the 
mumps had quite disappeared 
out of the nursery; but still Mrs. 
Hazel was not satisfied with the health of 
her children. She thought their cheeks 
were not so rosy as they had been a month 
ago, and make up her mind that they all 
needed change of air. 

" If I could hear of some nice farmhouse 
in the country," she said to Nurse, " where 
you and they could be taken in and fed on 
fresh butter and cream, I should send you 
all away for a month. I could not leave 
town at present myself. But I know I can 
trust them with you." 

Nurse agreed with her mistress that the 
children needed change; and Mrs. Hazel 
spoke to Dr. Goodhart about the matter. 
The end of it all was that a nice farmhouse 
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was discovered in a pretty part of the 
country where Nurse and her flock could be 
received. And off they all went one sun- 
shiny morning. 

The farmhouse was a great rambling 
building with several large pretty gables, 
and some queer windows that looked like 
windows in an old picture. Farmer Dale 
told the children that a great gentleman 
had once lived in the house. But he was 
dead long ago, and his family gone away 
elsewhere. 

There were a great many noble trees 
standing about the house, and oh, how the 
birds did sing in their branches, right in 
through the windows of the children's 
nursery ! 

The nursery was a wide, fine room, very 
bare and very clean, with nicely sanded 
boards and no carpet, except a little bit to 
put under Nurse's feet. A great jar full of 
wild flowers and grasses stood in the fire- 
place, and an enormous brown press went 
all across one wall. The room had a de- 
licious smell of dried apples, and Mrs. Dale 
said to Nurse that it was because she 
generally saved the winter apples in this 
room when there was nobody at home to 
occupy it. 

(178) X 
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There was a very large garden at one 
side of the house, in which grew quantities 
of both flowers and fruit. Apple -trees 
covered with green apples stood among 
the flower-beds and the beds of vegetables; 
and the walls were all covered with peach 
and plum trees. Gooseberry bushes were 
ranged all along the paths, with great white 
and orange lilies, and rose-bushes in be- 
tween them. The gooseberries were quite 
green and hard still, and so were the rasp- 
berries, strawberries, and currants, which 
had vast beds all to themselves in different 
parts of the garden. The children looked 
at them with longing eyes, and wished they 
were ripe; but Farmer Dale forbade them 
to touch one before he should give them 
permission. 

"They would make you ill as sure as 
you live/' he said, "and mind you keep 
your fingers off them. When they are 
quite ripe you shall have a real feast of 
fruit." 

Popple and Bet, the farmer's tw^o little 
girls, took the London children to see their 
own little gardens which their father had 
given them in a corner, and where they 
worked in the afternoon when they had 
come home from school. Poppie had some 
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marigolds, sweet-william, and gilliflowers 
in her little bed; and Bet had a rose-bush, 
some double-daisies, and some forget-me- 
nots. 

Popple and Bet were two nice little curly- 
headed girls in check pinafores and strong 
shoes. It was great fun for Kitty and 
Rosie to hear all about the plays and doings 
of the country children. 

There was a field outside the garden, 
which was all surrounded by a close-cut 
hedge, and in this hedge Poppie and Bet 
had several dolls'-houses. It sounds funny, 
does it not, when you hear of dolls living 
in a hedge? But it is quite true that Bet 
and Poppie had dozens and dozens of dolls, 
and that they all lived in a hedge! 

I am sure you have seen little hollow 
places in a hedge that look as if something 
ought to live in them. Some of them are 
quite large holes, but when the fresh green 
leaves grow out around them and line them 
all through, then they get smaller, and be- 
come pretty little parlours and drawing- 
rooms. 

You are not to suppose that the dolls 
that lived in these holes were wax ones like 
Kitty's and Rosie's. 

''Have you got any dolls?" said Kitty 
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to Poppie the first evening they all went to 
play in the garden. 

"Yes," said Poppie, "but not so many 
as I had last summer. I have only a 
hundred." 

"A hundred!" cried Kitty, clasping her 
hands. " Oh dear, do you call that not 
many? I never had so many in my life." 

" How many have you got then?" 

" I have six, because I take care of them. 
Rosie has only two, because she always 
does something to hers. She kisses the 
paint off them, and leaves them on the 
fender, warming themselves till they melt, 
or she pulls them about so that all the saw- 
dust runs out at their elbows and knees!" 

" Bet and I have got a hundred each," 
said Poppie. 

" Oh, do show them to me! " cried Kitty, 
" What a great large press you must have 
to keep them in ! " 

" They never come into the house," said 
Poppie, " they live in the open air." 

"Oh goodness!" said Kitty, "doesn't 
the rain destroy them ? " 

" They live in the hedge," said Poppie, 
"and the rain doesn't get at them. But 
even when it does they do not hurt" 

" Do come and show them to me!" cried 
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Kitty. ** Oh, here comes Rosle. Oh, 
Rosie, Poppie has got a hundred dolls ! " 
• " How much is a hundred dolls?" asked 
Rosie, opening her round blue eyes very 
wide. 

*' Oh, I don't know, but it is a great, 
great many!" cried Kitty. "She is going 
to show them to us living in a hedge." 

Away they all flew together, out at the 
garden door, and across the neighbouring 
field. 

"Here they are!" said Poppie, rushing 
breathlessly up to the hedge. " This is the 
best drawing-room, where all the ladies are 
sitting. Here are Dolly, and Annie, and 
Catherine, and Elizabeth, and Isabella, and 
Louisa, and Jane!" 

Kitty stretched her little thin legs and 
looked in at the drawing-room full of ladies. 
Rosie was so fat and short that she had to 
get on a stone to see properly. 

" But are those dolls?" asked Kitty in a 
disappointed voice. 

"Of course they are dolls," said Poppy; 
" what else could they be ? " 

** I think they are only little bits of stick 
with rags tied round them," said Kitty. 

" Oh, that does not matter at all," said 
Poppie. " They are so pretty when you 
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know them. And they have all got names, 
and they know how to do all sorts of 
things." 

**£>o they.>" said Kitty, "what do they 
do?" 

" Oh, they sew, and read, and scold the 
servants, and teach their children, and play 
the piano, and ever so much more." 

*' Why are they not doing it now?" asked 
Rosie. 

" Oh, because they are resting themselves 
now. They do all those things when I am 
away. They always rest themselves when 
I am here." 

" But you never see them ? " 

" That does not matter in the least," said 
Poppie; " now I will show you another set 
who are in the kitchen, doing their work." 

She showed them a hole lower down in 
the hedge where seven or eight other rag 
and stick dolls were standing or sitting 
about in much the same way as the others. 

" These look just the same as the ladies," 
said Kitty. 

"Oh, no; they have only cotton clothes 
on," said Poppie, "and the others are dressed 
in silk and satin." 

"Not much dressed," said Kitty, "only 
little rags tied round them." 
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*' That's the good of it!" cried Poppie; 
*' any little scrap does for a dolFs dress, and 
you can have as many as you please. How- 
ever, if you do not like my dolls you need 
not look at them." 

"Oh, but I do like them!" said Kitty; 
" only they look so funny after our dolls, 
which are all of wax or china." 

" I am sure yours are beautiful," said 
Poppie, " and I would like to see them, but 
the good of ours is that we have such a lot. 
Here is the dairy down here, and Martha 
is churning." 

"Which is Martha?;' 

" The long stick with the blue cotton 
rag. We call her a tall person in a pretty 
blue dress. She has yellow hair and rosy 
cheeks." 

" I can't see her cheeks," said Rosie. 

" That does not make the slightest dif- 
ference," said Poppie; "when you pretend 
everything you can have anything you like." 

"Can you?" said Kitty. 

"Of course you can," said Poppie. 
"Theresa here has jet black ringlets, and 
she wears a scarlet gown." 

"I see," said Kitty, looking at the scrap 
of red ribbon tied round the stick called 
Theresa. 
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"Then we have a houseful of children 
here," said Poppie, moving on along the 
hedge. "They are sometimes very naughty, 
and sometimes they play funny tricks. We 
have a boy called Tom, who gives us a 
great deal of trouble." 

"Which is Tom?" said Kitty. 

" Here, in the brown jacket. He is 
standing in the corner how for being 
naughty. And they all go to school. Here 
is the school where we send them every 
day. You see it is quite full of scholars." 

"It certainly is great fun," said Kitty; 
" I should like to have a hundred dolls of 
my own." 

"Ask your nurse if she has any rags and 
scraps in her trunks," said Poppie. " It all 
depends on how many of them you can get. 
You can find any amount of nice little twigs 
about here." 

"So we can," said Kitty; "and can you 
find us some parlours and drawing-rooms ? " 

" Oh, as many as you like!" said Poppie. 
"And now will you show me your dolls?" 

"That I will," said Kitty; and they all 
fled off across the field again, and dashed 
into the house and up the great brown stair- 
case into the nursery." 

"Softly! softly!" said Nurse. "Farmer 
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Dale will think there is a storm rising," as 
Kitty rushed at the tall old chest of drawers 
in the corner of the room. A drawer was 
dragged out, and there lay Kitty's six dolls 
— a grand madam dressed for a ball, a little 
French lady, with costume and boots and 
gloves complete, a little girl-doll in a frock 
and pinafore, a servant-doll with a duster 
and broom in her hand, and two baby-dolls 
in long white robes. Poppie had never 
seen such beauties in her life. 

" Oh ! " she cried, " how could you look 
at my bits of sticks after these? But oh 
dear! oh dear! I should be afraid to touch 
them." 

"You needn't be afraid, Poppie; they 
won't drop to pieces. Take them in your 
arms and nurse them," said Kitty encourag- 
ingly. 

Poppie held them one after another in 
her embrace, examined their clothes, put 
them to sleep, took them out to walk, and 
did everything else that could be done 
with dolls so fine as these. At last they 
were returned to their drawer, and Kitty 
began to tell Nurse about the rag and stick 
people who lived in the hedge. 

" They are far more fun, you know, than 
wax and china dolls," she said, "And oh! 
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it is SO delightful to think you can have a 
hundred of them. Think of "whoX^ families 
of dolls, Nursie darling!" 

•* I should like to see one/' said Nurse. 

"Oh! they look very badly when you 
carry them about by themselves/' said 
Poppie; "all bare and ragged; and you 
notice then that they have no faces or 
hands. But when you see them all together 
in their pretty green drawing-rooms in the 
hedge, you can't think how nice they look, 
— just as good as real people." 

" Then I must go out after dinner and 
have a peep at them," said Nurse Green. 

"And oh, Nurse dear!" said Kitty, 
" won't you look in your boxes and see if 
you haven't some scraps of ribbons and 
silks ? Even bits of cotton will be of use 
The more rags I can get the more dolls I 
can have. And I want to have a hundred 
dolls at once!" 

Nurse very good-naturedly left her sew- 
ing and went to rummage among her things 
for rags. Kitty stood holding her pinafore 
like a wide open bag to hold the scraps 
which might be found. Nurse found a nice 
parcel of bits of various materials which a 
friend of hers, a dressmaker, had given her 
to make patchwork. You will understand 
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what a kind, good nurse Mrs. Green really 
was when I tell you that she robbed her 
patchwork of these brilliant scraps in order 
to give the children pleasure. 

All that sunny afternoon Kitty and 
Poppie and Rosie and Bet spent sitting on 
a green slope beside the hedge, making 
dolls to put in Kittys new dolls' apart- 
ments, which were some of the holes among 
the leaves. The hot sunshine had moved 
to the other side of the field, and the chil- 
dren were able to take off" their sun-bonnets 
and sit in the cool shade. They clipped 
the nice bright bits of silk and satin and 
stuff into stripes to tie round the twig dolls, 
and then they plucked the smoothest rods 
they could find, and broke them up into 
little bits of three or four inches long. 
Every little piece of twig got a nice morsel 
of stuff tied round it, and there it was — a 
doll. When fifty dolls were made they 
had to be named, and it was great fun find- 
ing names for them all. The names were 
to be remembered by the colours. Alice 
was in pink, Julia in blue, Amy in purple, 
Jemima in yellow. 

" Fifty will do for this evening," said 
Kitty. " I do so want to see them at home 
in the hedge," 
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" You can send in a char-woman to put 
the rooms in order," said Poppie. " I will 
make you a char-woman in a minute. Here 
she is, you see, in an ugly gray linen rag." 

"Beautiful!" cried Kitty. 

"And while she is at work," said Poppie, 
" we shall be busy enough giving our dolls 
their tempers." 

" Tempers.*^ " said Kitty. 

"Oh, yes! You know they would all be 
the same if they were not different. Now 
Jemima here is so sulky that sometimes it 
is downright dreadful to live with her. 
Alice has a very sweet temper. Julia is 
peppery, but she is very kind. Amy will 
cry at the least thing; and Caroline is 
always flying into a passion." 

Kitty was in raptures with this new idea. 

"And we had better make some of them 
clever, and some of them stupid," she cried, 
clapping her hands, "and some of them 
idle, and others industrious. Dear, dear! 
what a time I shall have with a hundred of 
them. What do you do, Poppie, when 
they get outrageous ? " 

" Put them in disgrace," said Poppie; 
"all the naughty ones by themselves, and 
don't go near them for two or three days. 
They soon get tired of being treated like 
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that, and are glad to see you coming to 
forgive them." 

" This is delightful! " said Kitty. " Now 
my dolls have such goody faces, every one 
of them, that you cannot imagine them 
bad. I have often tried to pretend they 
were cross and angry, but when I saw 
them smiling at me I thought they looked 
so much better than me that I could not 
scold or punish them." 

"That is the best of these dolls," said 
Poppie. " They have no faces, and so you 
can pretend anything you like with them. 
They never look either good or bad if you 
come to see them quite close, and so you 
can have them anything you please." 

After the fifty new dolls had got their 
names and their tempers and characters all 
bestowed on them, the children proceeded 
to arrange them in their apartments in the 
hedge, and even Nurse Green admitted 
that they looked a very gay company in 
their pleasant home among the leaves. 
When all this was done Nurse told the 
children that it was quite tea time, and that 
they had better return with her to the 
house. 

So the remaining precious scraps of 
silks and stuffs were carefully put in a 
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bag, and it was decided that no more dolls 
need be made till to-morrow. And they 
all went in to their tea, and found that Mrs. 
Dale had baked some exceedingly nice tea- 
cakes for them, which she had buttered hot, 
and was keeping in the oven. 

" I was just going to send out for you, 
Mrs. Green," she said, "for if your young 
folks be like the young folks I know, they 
will enjoy one of my home-made cakes for 
their tea." 

And so they did, I can tell you. And 
that night Kitty dreamed that she had a 
thousand dolls, and that they were all walk- 
ing and talking round her. One of them 
was so naughty that she thought she must 
punish it; but it ran all round the field, and 
scampered so fast that she could not catch 
it. Then she thought it turned into a frog, 
and sat croaking at her in a wet place at 
the bottom of the field. 

"Oh dear! what a funny dream!" said 
Kitty, rubbing her eyes after she wakened 
and saw the sun shining. " I wonder how 
my hedge dollies really are this morning! " 
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CHAPTER VIL 




BUNKO DOES TWO NAUGHTY THINGS. 

THINK I told you that the 
little Hazels hoped Farmer Dale 
would give them all gardens of 
their own while they stayed at the farm ; and 
so he did, for he was a very kind man. 

He marked off a piece of ground about 
two yards square for each child, and the 
little gardens lay below a high wall which 
was covered with unripe fruit. 

The farmer dug up some roots of simple 
flowers that could not be hurt by trans- 
planting, and put them down again in the 
children's beds; each child having a little 
spade and rake to keep their gardens in 
order. 

All were satisfied but Bunko. He wanted 
to see his garden crowded with blooming 
flowers, the best that were to be seen about 
the place. He grumbled a good deal, and 
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said he did not care about a garden unless 
it was as handsome as could be. 

" Very well, my dear," said Nurse. "You 
can give up your bed again to Farmer 
Dale." 

However, Bunko did not mean to do any 
such thing. Instead of that he did some- 
thing very naughty, which I am going to 
tell you about 

He got up very early one morning and 
dressed himself without making any noise. 
Then he looked in Nurse Greens work- 
basket where he found her large scissors, 
and he ran out to the garden with them in 
his hand. 

It was a most lovely morning, the birds 
all singing, and the sun shining on the 
flowers sprinkled with dew. Bunko marched 
round and round, and up and down all the 
garden paths, looking for the finest newly- 
blown roses, and the handsomest blossoms 
of all kinds. Wherever he saw a beautiful 
flower he cut it off almost by the head, and 
ran away and stuck it down in the mould of 
his garden bed. 

Before breakfast time his garden was all 
blooming with the finest flowers, but not 
one of them could grow, of course. 

" Come and see my garden," he said to 
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the Other children after breakfast. " Such 
beautiful flowers have come up in the 
night!" 

"Have they really!" cried Kitty, and 
Rosie clapped her hands. " Perhaps they 
have come up in mine too!" said she. But 
Rosie's was a very shaggy little garden, 
and her plants were not likely to take root 
because she was always poking at them 
with her rake. 

Bunko led them all off to the garden, and 
there was his bed completely covered with 
beautiful flowers. 

"How strange!" said Kitty, "and they 
have such little short stalks too. Did you 
plant any seed last night. Bunko?" 

" No," said Bunko, getting very red. He 
did not want to tell any fibs about the matter, 
but he was determined to give everyone a 
surprise. 

The children stood all round wondering 
at Bunko's treasures, when presently Nurse 
Green was seen coming down the path. 
Then Bunko began to feel uneasy, for he 
knew that Nurse would find him out 

" Look, Nurse, look at Bunko's garden!" 
cried Rosie, running to meet Nurse. 

"Well, you have a show of flowers. 

Bunko!" said Nurse, coming up to the spot. 
(173) r 
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"But Stay; why, these are cut flowers — 
all cut off by their heads and stuck down in 
the earth." 

"Oh, no, Nurse! Bunko says they grew 
up last night." 

" I didn't quite say that," said Bunko, 
beginning to shift about from one leg to the 
other. " I meant they all got here since 
last night" 

" And my best work-scissors lying on the 
damp path!" exclaimed Nurse. "Well, you 
are a naughty boy. Bunko, When did you 
do all this mischief?" 

" I don't think you need call it mischief," 
said Bunko. "The bed looks beautiful, I'm 
sure. I got up quite early this morning and 
did it when you were all asleep." 

"And stole Mrs. Dale's flowers ? " 

"I did not steal them," said Bunko, ready 
to cry. " I cut them off" quite carefully and 
stuck them in the ground. They are get- 
ting on beautifully here, and there are plenty 
more upon the bushes still." 

" Well, I'm sure I don't know what Mr. 
Dale will say to you," said Nurse. 

"Will he be angry?" said Bunko. 

" I should think he would, to see you 
behave so after all his kindness. You had 
better go and tell him yourself," said Nurse. 
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" I know / should be ashamed to speak of 
your conduct." 

" I would rather tell Mrs. Dale," said 
Bunko, after a few minutes' reflection. 

"Then go, my dear, at once. She is in the 
kitchen making such a nice pudding, and all 
for the dinner of a naughty boy. I don't 
know how I can allow you to have any 
of it." 

Bunko's face grew very long at hearing 
this, for he was -exceedingly fond of nice 
things to eat. He turned away and walked 
down the garden path very slowly, and when 
he got as far as the outside of the kitchen 
window, he stood looking in and felt afraid 
to venture any further. 

Mrs. Dale was busy making her pudding, 
and her hands were all covered with flour. 
Glancing up, she saw Bunko standing out- 
side the window watching her, and looking 
very anxious and sorrowful. 

She nodded and smiled at him kindly. 
"Do you want anything, my dear?" she 
said, but Bunko could not hear her through 
the window. Then she dusted the flour off 
her hands and flung the window open. 

" Do you wish for anything. Bunko?" 

" It isn't that, Mrs. Dale," said Bunko; 
* but I'm dreadfully afraid you'll be angry. 
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Nurse says you will not give me any pud- 
ding when you hear it** 

"Oh, come now!" said kind Mrs. Dale, 
" it must be something very bad indeed to 
deserve such a punishment as that!" 

Mrs. Dale knew that Bunko was fond of 
cakes and puddings, and she was the sort of 
pleasant woman who likes to give people 
what they enjoy. She was quite sure be- 
fore the little boy told his fault, that what- 
ever it might be she would not deprive him 
of his pudding. 

Bunko, however, did not know this, and his 
heart was getting heavierand heavier. Nurse 
had thought the cutting of the flowers such 
a shocking piece of naughtiness; and Mrs. 
Dale's puddings were so extremely good, 
nicer, because newer to him than the sweets 
he was accustomed to at home. This one, 
he could see, was a strawberry-jam roll, 
with the ends left on, which Bunko thought 
the most delicious thing that could be made. 

However, he thought he had better come 
out with his confession at once and know 
his fate. 

" I cut a lot of flowers in the garden," he 
said, "and stuck them down to make my bed 
look pretty." 

" Well, that was rather naughty of you," 
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said Mrs. Dale. " You know you ought to 
have asked me first." 

" I was afraid you would not allow me," 
said Bunko. " If I had thought you would 
I should have asked you." 

Mrs. Dale laughed. "That is frank at all 
events," she said. " You were determined 
to have the flowers at aYiy cost." 

" Yes," said Bunko, " I wanted to boast 
over the girls. And they were so surprised 
at first; only Nurse came and told, they 
never would have found it out." 

"Well, my dear, Tm sure I'm glad you 
made your garden pretty for once," said 
Mrs. Dale, smiling again at Bunko's big 
troubled eyes which were fixed on her face; 
" only you mustn't do it again, because we 
like our flowers to last on the bushes. You 
can bring the ones you have cut into the 
house, and we will put them in water in a 
jar." 

" And — " began Bunko, still looking 
anxious. 

"Well, my dear?" 

" Do you think you can let me have 
my pudding.'*" asked Bunko. 

" Bless your heart, yes!" laughed Mrs. 
Dale. " Run away and tell Nurse that 
she mustn't be too hard upon you!" 
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" Oh ! thank you/' cried Bunko, breaking 
into beaming smiles; and then he flew away 
as fast as he could to tell his good news in 
the garden. 

" She isn't a bit angry, and she will give 
me my pudding, and she says she is glad 
my garden looked pretty for once, and that 
Nurse is not to be too hard upon me J" 

Nurse shook her head. " I am afraid 
Mrs. Dale is going to spoil you, my boy," 
she said. " You must try to be very good 
after being so easily forgiven." 

"Oh! she didn't think it so dreadful at 
all," said Bunko, quite conceitedly. Having 
got out of his trouble he began to think he 
had done rather a clever thing. " Mrs. 
Dale says she wants these flowers when I 
have quite done with them, and is going to 
put them in water in a jar." 

"I am afraid you are not a good boy 
yet," said Nurse; "however, I hope you will 
take care and not get into another scrape. 
Kitty, you may help Bunko to gather up 
the flowers for Mrs. Dale." 

"No, I would rather gather them all 
myself," said Bunko. "Go away, Kitty, 
and mind your own affairs." 

" Bunko, did you not hear me speak.'*" 
said Nurse. 
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" I did not want to hear you," said Bunko. 
" Mrs. Dale is a far kinder woman than you 
are. 

" Bunko, put down those flowers and go 
away by yourself till I have time to talk to 
you," said Nurse. And Bunko dropped 
the flowers out of his hands suddenly all 
about the path, and walked off whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

Nurse and Kitty and Rosie then began 
to gather the cut flowers, taking them all 
up out of the earth, into which they were 
loosely stuck. 

They were so busy picking out the flow- 
ers and shaking the mould off" their stalks 
and putting them together, that they did 
not notice what little Ba was about. In 
the meantime she was hard at work just 
behind them tugging at a root of primulas 
in Poppie's bed, which she thought ought 
to come up as well as the others. They 
did not know what she was doing till they 
heard a fall and a cry, and there was Ba 
flat on her back on the path, with her 
little fat legs in the air, and the clump 
of uprooted primulas clasped in her 
hands I 

The root had given way with her sud- 
denly, and she had fallen, of course. 
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"Oh, Ba, Ba, what have you been doing?" 
said Nurse, picking her up. 

*' Me poof fows too?" said Ba, winking 
off her tears and flourishing her root. She 
meant to say that she had been pulling up 
the flowers too. 

" Ba is too small to poof the fows," said 
Nurse; and she gave the root to Kitty to 
plant again; and then they all went in to 
dinner. 

Bunko had his pudding with the rest, 
and Nurse did not say anything to him 
about his rudeness to her. She expected 
that he would come to her at some quiet 
moment in the afternoon when the other 
children were not with her, and ask her 
pardon, as he had been used to do before. 
But the day passed over and Bunko did 
not show any signs of repentance. 

The next morning Bunko wakened again 
very early, and he lay thinking of what fun 
he had had the day before, and how Mrs. 
Dale had not thought him very naughty. 
He had had his pudding, and even Nurse 
had not scolded him for his rudeness to 
her. It was very nice being here, he 
thought, where you could do what you liked 
and the people of the place did not think 
you naughty. It was only nurses who 
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thought people so very naughty, and even 
Nurse Green did not say so much now that 
Mrs. Dale took his part. 

Thinking over all this Bunko made up 
his mind that he would have a little more 
fun, and he got up and dressed himself and 
went out to look around him. 

Into the garden he went as before, and 
marched about; and he soon began to ex- 
amine the fruit on the trees, and he felt 
quite sure that a great deal of it was ripe. 
Farmer Dale had said the children were not 
to touch it till it was ripe, and that as soon 
as it should be so he would give them a fine 
feast of it. 

Bunko looked at the gooseberries as they 
hung on the bushes, and noticed that a great 
many of them had turned red. They were 
certainly quite hard, but then why should 
they turn red unless they were ripe ? Bunko 
picked first one and then another off the 
bushes, and put them into his mouth; They 
were not sweet, but they had a sharp, sour 
flavour which Bunko liked greatly. He 
stopped at one bush eating for about ten 
minutes, and then he filled his pockets with 
gooseberries and walked on. 

Presently he noticed a branch of an apple- 
tree loaded with a great many apples, and 
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some of these, though quite green, had 
streaks of red upon their sides. Bunko 
said to himself that they were as ripe as 
possible, and he ate about five or six of 
them while he strolled about the garden 
paths. 

When breakfast time came he was not 
very hungry. Nurse asked him if anything 
was the matter, but he said, " Oh, no, noth- 
ing at all." He looked very pale, however, 
and could hardly swallow a morsel of bread. 

Breakfast was hardly over before Bunko 
began to twist himself about. 

"What is the matter with you. Bunko?" 
said Nurse. . 

" I think my milk was too hot or too 
cold, or something," said Bunko. 

" It was neither hot nor cold," said Nurse; 
"just warm — as nice as possible for a little 
boy's breakfast." 

"Then there must have been knives 
baked up in the bread," said Bunko, "for 
something is stabbing me awfully." 

*' Stabbing yonV said Nurse. 

" Oh, oh, ohr roared Bunko. 

"What is the matter with the child?" 
exclaimed Nurse. 

"Pains!" shouted Bunko. " Pains! pains! 
pains! Something is tearing me to pieces!" 
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He had now wriggled down from his 
chair and was rolling about. Nurse took 
him up in her arms, and as she did so she 
felt the hard gooseberries in his pocket like 
a lump against her arm. 

"What have you got in your pockety 
Bunko?" 

" Gooseberries," roared Bunko. " They 
are quite ripe." 

*' Oh, my goodness!" said Nurse. " No 
wonder the child has got pains." 

She carried him in her arms into Mrs. 
Dale's parlour. 

" Mrs. Dale," she said, " here is a little 
boy well punished for stealing your goose- 
berries." 

" I didn t steal!" shouted Bunko. " Far- 
mer Dale said I might have some when 
they were ripe." 

Nurse turned out his pocket, and a plate- 
ful of hard green gooseberries rolled from 
it. 

" Oh, oh, ohr bellowed Bunko. 

" We must give him some hot ginger," 
said Mrs. Dale kindly, but she was really 
shocked at this second piece of naughtiness 
of Bunko's. 

By this time Bunko was in such a dread- 
ful state of pain that they had to undress 
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him and put him in a hot bath, and then 
into bed Nurse dosed him with rhubarb, 
a thing he hated, but he had to swallow it. 
After an hour or two the pains began to 
get better, and he fell asleep. 

When he wakened he found Nurse sitting 
at his bedside, and he sat up and threw his 
arms round her neck. 

" Oh, Nurse !" he said, " I am so sorry. 
I see how bad I have been." 

** Yes, dear, you have been naughty, and 
ungrateful to Mr. and Mrs. Dale. But if 
you are really sorry we need not say much 
niore about it. You have been punished 
quite enough by suffering so much pain. 
But I don't think you were sorry for your 
first naughtiness, Bunko?" 

** No, 1 wasn't," said Bunko. " Mrs. Dale 
was so kind that I thought it was all right 
and I couldn't have been really so bad. 
And then I was rude to you." 

" Yes, that pained me very much, dear. 
But I thought you would be sorry when 
you came to think of it." 

" I suppose God sent me the pains to 
make me sorry," said Bunko. " And, in- 
deed, I am sorry, I will try never to be 
so bad again." 

So then Nurse and Bunko hugged and 
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kissed, and the little boy was put into his 
clothes again, and went back to the other 
children looking quite weak and pale. 

That evening he asked pardon of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dale, and promised not to disobey 
them any more. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

PRETENDING TO BE FAIRIES. 



f T was beautiful sunny weather, and 
the children were out of doors 
all the livelong day taking plea- 
sant walks in the shady woods or playing 
under the trees nearer home. 

The farmer's men had already begun to 
cut hay down in the great meadow, and 
Bunko and Jock were often there, as the 
farmer liked to take them with him and to 
show them how the hay-making was done. 

Kitty and Rosie were often left to make 
plays for themselves, for Nurse did not like 
them to go down to the meadow without 
her. In the daytime, while Ba took a sleep. 
Nurse would sit beside her, and then Nana 
would take her sewing out under a tree and 
allow the two little girls to frisk about at 
their will. 

One day Kitty was tired of all the plays 
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she had invented Poppie and Bet were 
still at school, and Rosie, though a dear, 
good,'littfe thing, and always ready to do 
anything Kitty told her, was not quite quick 
enough or old enough to be always a satis- 
factory companion for Kitty. 

Kitty had been lying under a tree turn- 
ing over the pages of an old fairy-tale book 
and looking at the pictures. Suddenly she 
lumped up and cried out, 

" I have it! Rosie, you and I will pre- 
tend to be fairies!" 

" But we aren't fairies," said Rosie. 

"Of course not. That's the fun of it," 
said Kitty. " If we were we needn't pre- 
tend." 

"No," said Rosie; "we'd be real fairies 
then." 

"We are going to pretend," said Kitty. 

"Oh yes; we will pitend," said Rosie. 

"Now, just look here," said Kitty, show- 
ing a picture in the book. "There's no dif- 
ference between that fairy and us except 
that she has wings and stands upon one leg 
with a long rod in her hand. That's her 
wand, and you see how she points her other 
toe." 

"What is it pointing at?" asked Rosie. 

"Oh, nothing!" said Kitty. "What does 
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that matter? Now, Rosie, try if you can 
stand on one leg and point your other toe. 
I'm afraid youVe too fat." 

"Am I.**" said Rosie, lookingdisappointed. 

*' I think so," said Kitty "Fairies are 
always thin like me. But perhaps there 
might be a fat fairy now and again. Try 
if you can stand on one leg." 

Rosie tried, and with great difficulty 
drew up one little, short, fat leg, and stood 
shaking and wavering on the other. 

" Now, hold out one of your arms, and 
here is a rod for a wand. You must slant 
yourself off as if you were just going to fly 
away. This way, you see." 

And Kitty threw herself into the attitude 
of the fairy at once, and stood so quite 
triumphantly. 

Rosie tried to imitate her, but over- 
balanced herself and rolled over on the 
grass. 

" That is it, you see," said Kitty shaking 
her up again, "you're too fat." 

" I'm too fat," echoed Rosie discon- 
solately. 

" You must try again," said Kitty. " There, 
that is better. We must take off our pina- 
fores and put wreaths of flowers round our 
heads. That will make such a difference. 
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you know, that nobody will know us. I 
will be a good fairy and you will be a bad 
one." 

Rosie's little red lip went down. " I 
don't want to be a bad fairy," she said. 

" Oh, you little goose! As if it mattered. 
It's only pretending, you know.'' 

" Oh, yes, it's only pitendin'!" said Rosie, 
cheering up. 

" I would let you be the good one if you 
liked," said Kitty, "only the good fairies 
who grant the wishes and things in the 
pictures are always thin. I don't know 
whether the bad ones are fat or not; but 
at all events it will make more variety if 
you are bad; as you see I have to be 
good." 

" Very well," said Rosie, " I will be bad." 

That point settled the little girls sat 
down to make the crowns of flowers which 
they were to wear on their heads as fairies. 
Large white daisies with round gold hearts, 
and sweet-smelling woodbine, and wild pink 
roses out of the hedge were all woven to- 
gether very cleverly by Kitty, who had a 
great love for flowers, and could arrange 
them very nicely. When Rosie's wreath was 
finished Kitty put it on her little sisters 
head. 

(173) o 
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" It ts nice," said Kitty, " and you do look 
too pretty to be bad. But it can't be 
helped." 

" No, it can't be helped," repeated Rosie 
contentedly. 

Then Kitty finished her own crown and 
put it on, and skipped away to a pool of still 
water under the trees and looked at herself. 

" I am exactly like a fairy ! " she cried, 
clapping her hands. " Oh Rosie, if we had 
only some stiff paper to make wings!" 

" Mrs. Dale has some," said Rosie, " I 
saw it in the cupboard in her parlour." 

" Oh, dear Rosie, do run and ask her to 
give us some, and to lend us her scissors. 
Tell her we want it for a play; and we 
sha'n't litter, because it's out of doors." 

Off went Rosie and found Mrs. Dale just 
sitting down with her sewing in the parlour 
after a busy morning's work. 

Rosie's little dimpled face came peeping 
in at the door, and a pair of brown eyes as 
soft as velvet were raised beseechingly to 
her face. 

"Please, Mrs. Dale, Kitty and I are 
making a play, and will you give us some 
of your stiff white paper and the loan of 
your scissors.^ It isn't to litter the house, 
because we are out of doors." 
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" Bless the child ! of course I will. But 
how much do you want ? What is it for ? " 

"Oh, it's to make wings," said Rosie, 
" but that is a great secret. Nobody would 
believe in us if they knew our wings were 
paper." 

Mrs. Dale gave Rosie two or three 
sounding kisses on her dimpled cheeks, and 
said something to herself about angels going 
about without wings every day; but Rosie 
did not hear what she was saying, being 
quite intent on doing Kitty's errand suc- 
cessfully. In Rosie's eyes there was no 
one so clever or so delightful as Kitty. 

In a few minutes she was off again, 
running as fast as her little fat legs would 
carry her, back under the trees with a 
parcel of paper in her arms and a pair of 
scissors (safe in a leather sheath) in her 
hands. 

"Splendid!" said Kitty, spreading out 
the paper on the grass, and beginning to 
cut out the wings. "They go like this," 
she said, looking at the picture attentively, 
and then making great cuts. " There, I 
think that will do. Now, we must have 
some pins to pin them on." 

Again Rosie ran to Mrs. Dale and 
begged a few pins. She came back with 
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a nice little round pin-cushion all stuck round 
with bright pins. 

" Now, Rosie, off with your pinafore and 
let me pin on your wings ! " 

Rosie's pinafore was soon upon the grass, 
and Kitty set to work to fasten two great 
flaps of stiff paper on her shoulders. 

" You see we must stand with our faces 
to the people always, or they might see the 
pinning," said Kitty. 

" Do real fairies not have their wings 
pinned on ? " asked Rosie. 

" No, you little silly 1 Of course they 
grow out of them." 

"Oh!" said Rosie. 

" There now ! this is the right place. Give 
me a long pin — " 

Rosie screamed. "The pin has gone 
into my back." 

^' Oh, dear, what a thing it is to be only 
people! If you were a real fairy you would 
never have felt that stab." 

" But Tm not real," sobbed Rosie, " and 
it did hurt." 

"There, now!" said Kitty, mopping up 
her tears and kissing her, " your wings are 
on all right, and don't cry any more." 

There, was even more trouble about 
getting on Kitty's wings, for Rosie was not 
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SO handy as Kitty, who got a few stabs 
with pins herself before all was arranged. 
The wings and crowns on, there remained 
only to pluck up a pair of nice rods, and 
peel them till they looked quite white. 

" Now we are finished," said Kitty; "we 
ought to have stars on the end of our 
wands, but I am afraid we cannot get 
any." 

"The stars only come at night,'' said 
Rosie, shaking her little head. 

"And even then we couldn't get at 
them," said Kitty sagely; " they are a great 
deal too high up." 

" I saw one in that tree last night," said 
Rosie. "If somebody climbed he could 
have caught it." 

"Oh dear!" said Kitty, "what a little 
goose you are! The stars are all in the 
sky. We must only pretend that we have 
got them on our wands." 

" Oh yes, we will pitend ! " said Rosie. 

They now started off and ran towards 
the high mossy bank, on the top of which 
they intended to appear as fairies. Tall 
trees stood here and there along the bank, 
and down below it lay the great meadow 
where Farmer Dale's men were cutting the 
hay. They climbed up the bank. Kitty 
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was up in a moment, but Rosie stuck fast 
in the middle of the slope, and Kitty had 
to stretch down and haul her up. 

"You really are too fat for a fairy!" said 
Kitty, " even for a bad one. But I must 
make the best of you. Now, stand on one 
leg, Rosie, there's a dear, and point your 
toe like this. Look at me, and do the same 
as I do." 

Kitty "slanted herself off" like the fairies 
in the pictures, pointed one toe, and ex- 
tended her wand. Rosie stood beside her 
waggling on one fat little leg and trying to 
point her toe, while her wand dropped like 
a fishing-rod. 

" Oh, Rosie, do try a little better!" cried 
Kitty, striving to look round at Rosie with- 
out turning her own head. "Oh, dear! 
the men in the meadow see us and are 
stopping their work. They really do think 
we are fairies; and oh, what fun it will be! " 

" They don't know we're pitendin'! " said 
Rosie, waggling more than ever. 

"They're going to stop working and 
come to ask for wishes. Now, Rosie, I 
am going to grant them all their wishes, so 
you mustn't interfere, as a bad fairy, you 
know. Bad fairies always spoil things; 
but you mustn't." 
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"No, I won't," said Rosie, " but I wish 
they would come. My leg won't stay 
steady any longer.'* 

"It hasn't been steady at all," said Kitty 
scornfully. " You are wiggle-waggling all 
the time. But I will speak to them, and 
perhaps they will think it is your badness 
— ^bad fairyness, you know — that makes you 
tremble and shake. Oh, here is Farmer 
Dale himself coming to look at us, and he 
seems quite frightened." 

The farmer was indeed walking slowly 
up the meadow with his eyes fixed on the 
two little curious figures perched on the 
bank, and not the smallest sign of a smile 
on his face. 

As soon as he had come within a few 
yards of them he stopped and stared. 

"Why, these be fairies!" he cried out, 
quite loud. 

"There now, Rosie!" whispered Kitty, 
" you heard what he said. I do believe we 
are fairies this minute. And he thinks we 
are. 

"I'm breaking down, Kitty. Oh, I'm 
breaking down," murmured Rosie, in tones 
of distress. 

"If you do I will never speak to you 
again," whispered Kitty, "just when every- 
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thing is happening so beautifully. Can you 
not feel that you are a fairy and that will 
keep you up ? " 

"No, I canV' said Rosie, "I'm only 
pitendin'." 

" Well, hold up a little longer till I speak 
to Farmer Dale." 

"Mortal! approach!" cried Kitty in her 
highest treble voice, " I am a good fairy. 
Do not fear." 

"Oh, Kitty, I catCt hold up," wailed 
Rosie in whisper. 

"If you can't, then, you must roll down 
the bank and they will think you have 
vanished," said Kitty. " Fairies vanish." 

Rosie instantly dropped her little tired 
leg, and scrambling down the back of the 
bank, sat contentedly in the hollow on the 
grass below, listening with admiration to 
Kitty making her speeches. 

"My sister cannot bear the sight of 
mortals, and so she has vanished," said 
Kitty, still speaking in what she thought 
was like a fairy's voice.. " But I am a 
different kind of fairy. I come to do you 
good. I will grant you any wishes you 
please." 

"Thank you, ma'am," said Mr, Dale, 
lifting his hat. 
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" Oh, he never would speak like that if 
he didn't believe I was a real fairy," thought 
Kitty, but to her horror she suddenly felt 
that she too was beginning to waggle, and 
hoped Mr. Dale would make haste. 

" Speak ! " continued Kitty, " tell me your 
wish." 

" Well!" said Farmer Dale, while a broad 
grin broke out all over his face, " my first 
wish will be that Miss Kitty would get a 
little sense." 

These words came upon poor Kitty like 
a thunder-clap. Mr. Dale knew that she 
was only Kitty, pretending, after all. Her 
pointed toe dropped to the ground, her 
wand fell from her hand, and she im- 
mediately "vanished," slipping down the 
bank in a hurry, and nearly alighting on 
poor Rosie's head. 

"Oh, Rosie, come home quick. He is 
laughing at us so dreadfully. He knows 
we were only pretending." 

" It's very nice pitendin', though," said 
Rosie, "if you didn't waggle. We can do 
it again to-morrow, Kitty." 

But Kitty did not like being found out. 
All the fun had gone out of the play for 
her, and she no longer felt herself a 
fairy. 
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"Come home, Rosie, fast!" she cried, 
and set off running towards the house. 

Poor Rosie ran after her as fast as she 
could, but she could not keep up with 
Kitty, and besides one of her shoes stuck 
in a damp rutty place, and she went running 
on without it. 

Nana, who was coming to call them 
home to tea, met her trudging along in her 
crown of flowers and her wings, with a shoe 
on one little fat foot and only a stocking on 
the other. 

" Well, Miss Kitty is a curious little girl," 
said Nana, taking Rosie up in her arms 
and going back to look for the lost shoe. 
" Where has she gone off to now ? " 

But Kitty was behind a large tree-trunk 
pulling off her crown and wings, as she did 
not want to be laughed at when she went 
in to tea. 




CHAPTER IX. 



BUNKO IN THE HAYSTACK. 




FTER this came good times in 
the meadow for Kitty and Rosie 

_^ too, for Nurse used to bring them 

there herself. A crowd of men and women 
were busy making the hay, which was all 
spread out over the ground, and had to be 
tossed about a good deal, so that the sun 
might dry every bit of it. Men with long 
pitchforks lifted it and flung it up in the 
air, and women in sun-bonnets took it in 
their arms and shook it all over the place. 

All the children got pronged sticks and 
went about shaking and tossing the hay 
like the rest of the people; and I can tell 
you it was great fun. 

Then Mrs. Dale would send their lunch 
to the meadow in a basket, — fine slices of 
sweet home-made bread and butter and 
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cans of milk, with tumblers to drink out of; 
and the children were so hungry that they 
thought nothing had ever tasted so nice 
before. After lunch the work began again, 
and even Ba rushed about with a stick in 
her hand, poking at the hay, and thinking 
that all these people were playing a funny 
game to amuse her. 

After all this fun had gone on for some 
days the men began to carry the hay away 
to the higher end of the great meadow, and 
to build it into an enormous haystack; one 
of those great, long, tall ones which are as 
big as a house. After they had been build- 
ing at it for some time they had to get lad- 
ders, to place against the lower part that 
was finished in order to go on with the 
upper part. 

Bunko and Jock found the greatest de- 
light in watching the men at work, and 
stood by helping them all they could. They 
were always wanting to climb the ladders 
and do some of the work up there, but the 
men told them they had better not, for 
sometimes the ladders were not quite 
steady, and little boys were not accustomed 
to their shaky ways. 

Jock being older, and having more sense 
than Bunko, agreed that the men were 
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right, and the men, seeing that he was 
obedient, gave him many little jobs to do 
for them, which kept him quite happy. 
One of the men even held the ladder for 
him once, and allowed him to go up to the 
top and see what an unfinished haycock was 
like in its upper story. Jock came down 
quite satisfied, and went to work again, 
handing up the hay on a pitchfork. ^ 

Bunko then begged that he might be 
allowed to go up too, and again the ladder 
was held by a careful man while he went 
to the top. Bunko stood on the top rung 
and looked at the top of the haycock. 

"Oh! what a delicious place to make a 
play in!" thought he. " If I only could 
come here by myself for a while when the 
men are away ! " 

He came down the ladder again and 
stood watching the work, and then he got 
tired of that and ran away to play some- 
where else. 

In about an hour he came back to see 
how the haycock was getting on, and found 
nobody near it. All the men were gone 
to dinner, and Jock had gone with them, 
having begun to look upon himself as one 
of Farmer Dale's hard-working servant 
men. 
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Bunko saw the ladder leaning against 
tlie haycock, and thought how nice it would 
be to climb up now and prance about on 
the top of the hay, and play there as long 
as he liked while the men were away. 

He examined the ladder carefully, and 
fixed it well into the ground, and pushed 
it steadily against the haycock. Then he 
put his foot on it, and it felt quite firm. Up 
he went, step by step, and arrived safely at 
the top. 

Standing on the top rung, he looked over 
into the middle of the haycock. There 
was a nice hollow place in the centre, and 
banks of hay all around it. Bunko put one 
knee on the close-packed hay on a level 
with the ladder, and 'cautiously dragged 
both legs, one after another, up on the 
highest part of the cock. Then he turned 
himself round and looked down. Oh ! how 
high up he was, and as safe as possible! 

Then he plunged down into the nice soft 
hollow in the top of the haycock, and began 
to dance about and sing with glee. 

After this he made all kinds of plays for 
himself. He pretended that he was in a 
great ship all alone on the sea, and he 
hauled ropes and pulled sails about till he 
was tired. Then he was on a desert island, 
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and was building a hut for himself with 
piles of hay. 

At last, when he was quite tired out, he 
lay down in the hollow place to rest, and 
thought this was the nicest bed he had ever 
lain upon. He lay on his back watching 
the birds that sometimes flew past high 
over the haycock up in the sky. Then he 
wondered when the men would be coming 
back from their dinner, and thought what 
fun it would be to lean over suddenly and 
look down at them and shout "Hurrah!" 
from the top of the haycock. And then 
suddenly Bunko fell sound asleep. 

The warmth of his nook and of the sum- 
mer air, and the sweet, rich smell of the 
hay had been too much for him, and there 
he lay as fast asleep as if it had been the 
middle of the night instead of mid-day. 

After he had slept for some time the 
men came back from their dinner and 
began their work again. One of them 
went half-way up the ladder and called to 
the other men to toss the hay up to him. 

"Come on, lads!" he cried, "toss away!" 
And Bunko heard the voice in his sleep, 
and thought he was in a ship such as he 
had made in his play, and that the sailors 
were shouting to each other. 
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The next moment a great bundle of hay 
was tossed into the middle of the haycock 
and covered up half of Bunko's body. 

Bunko in his sleep began to feel dread- 
fully hot, and he dreamed he was in a 
house that was on fire. 

" Toss away, lads ! " cried the man on the 
ladder again, and Bunko dreamed that the 
firemen were shouting to him to jump out 
of the window. And then another great 
lot of hay was pitched right into the hay- 
cock and completely covered up Bunko. 

He was very nearly smothered now, and 
certainly, if another bundle of hay had 
been thrown upon him before he wakened he 
would have been stifled to death, and never 
could have wakened in this world again. 

However, the dream got so dreadful 
this time that Bunko wakened himself by 
shouting with all his might. 

He was greatly frightened at finding 
himself buried in the hay, and began push- 
ing it away and getting a little air to breathe 
as fast as he could. 

At last he got his head up, and roared 
out with all his strength. 

" Tm in the haycock. Sam, I'm in the 
haycock. Don't throw any more hay till I 
get out!" 
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Sam threw down his pitchfork. "As 
sure as Fm alive!" he said, "that young 
rascal has played us a trick." 

"Get me out! Get me out!" roared 
Bunko. " My legs are ever so far down 
in the hay ! " 

" I suppose you can get out as well as 
you got in," said Sam, who thought he 
would tease him a little. 

" I can't! " cried Bunko. " My legs are 
no use at all. They're down at the bottom 
of the haycock, and there's nothing but my 
nose above the hay." 

" Well, stay there, then ! " shouted Sam. 
" It makes the hay good, and keeps it 
sound, to have a fat little boy built up in it." 
And Sam grinned down at the other men, 
who were all laughing heartily at the foot 
of the haycock. 

Bunko gave a wild yell. "Oh, I'll be 
drowned! I shall be drowned!" he cried, 
" and nobody will help me out." 

" Don't frighten the child into fits," said 
one of the men below. " He's only a baby 
after all." 

"I'm not a baby!" shouted Bunko; "and 
I'm not frightened into fits. You wouldn't 
like it yourselves though you are big men; 
and you have no right to murder me. I 

(173) H 
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tell you rU box you all round as soon as I 
get out of this." 

The men all laughed loudly at this, and 
some of them said : 

" He's a plucky little chap after all. You 
mustn't tease him any more, Sam." 

And then Sam stood on the top rung of 
the ladder and dived his two long arms into 
the loose hay in the hollow of the cock and 
hauled Bunko up by the shoulders. 

" My, but you are piping hot, boy! " said 
Sam, as Bunko's round fat face came to 
light, looking as red as a boiled lobster. 

" Fm- going to fight you as soon as you 
have time," said Bunko in the most deter- 
mined manner, as Sam placed him safely 
on the ground. 

"All right, my man. After supper, when 
the sun has gone down, and we are all a 
bit cooler. It's too hot just this minute for 
a boxing-match; isn't it, Bunko? Run 
home now, lad, and get your dinner." 

"Is it our dinner-time yet?" said Bunko, 
startled. 

" I think it is indeed. And Nurse is 
scouring the country looking for you." 

" I suppose I had better go, then," said 
Bunko quietly, and set off running as fast 
as possible towards the house. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE WET DAY. 




;; UST after the great haycock was 
finished the children wakened 

one morning to find the rain 

falHng thick and fast, and the sky quite 
dark all around. 

A fire was lighted in the nursery, for it 
was quite cold as well as wet. 

" Oh, dear, has the winter come back ? " 
cried little Rosie. 

" What shall we do with ourselves, Nursie 
dear?" asked Kitty in despair. 

"Come, come, cheer up!" said Nurse. 
" This is only a day to water the flowers. 
To-morrow it will be as bright as ever. 
Nana, can't you make a play of blind-man's- 
buff?" 

Jock put down his book, and Bunko left 
off painting pictures for Mrs. Dale's back 
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parlour, and Rosie and Ba jumped about in 
delight. 

Kitty was made blind-man first, and then 
each of the children had a turn. When 
little Ba got the handkerchief tied over her 
eyes she pushed it up and saw every one 
quite well. But nobody scolded her be- 
cause she was so small. She thought herself 
very clever because she caught everybody 
all round. 

Rosie couldn't catch any one at all, for 
she kept turning round and round in one 
spot, and was afraid to run about. Every 
one shook her little fat outstretched hand 
and ran away, and at last she got quite 
dizzy and tumbled down on the floor. 

When Kitty was blind-man she danced 
about in the wildest manner, but generally 
caught the chairs, or the table, or wrapped 
her arms round the curtains thinking she 
had got hold of Nurse's skirts. Bunko 
knocked his head against things; but Jock 
was the one who managed to catch people, 
no matter how clever they were. 

At last they all thought they would play 
Jock a trick, because he was getting so 
conceited about being able to catch every- 
body, and so as soon as he was blindfolded 
they opened the door softly and every 
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person in the room crept out on the 
lobby. 

Jock went sweeping round the nursery 
with his arms whirling about like the sails 
of a windmill, but to his great surprise he 
could not catch anybody. Kitty or Bunko 
would step into the room for a moment and 
laugh out loud, and then slip out of the 
room again, so that it was a long time be- 
fore Jock guessed that he was really all 
alone in the nursery. When he found out 
the trick he pulled off the handkerchief, 
and said it was not fair, and he would not 
play any more. And then they all settled 
down to paint and read, and after a while 
Nurse told them a story. 

There was a long lobby outside the 
nursery, and it had a large window with a 
deep seat, and right in the middle of the 
wall stood an old-fashioned clock in a huge 
black case, looking almost like a tall high- 
shouldered woman in black with a round 
white face. Jock and Bunko used to laugh 
at this clock and call it their grand-aunt, 
because Farmer Dale had told them that 
he once had a grand-aunt who was the very 
image of it. 

Jock and Bunko now made themselves 
comfortable in this large window on the 
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lobby, with their books and painting, and 
Nurse went into her own room to look for 
some pieces of ribbon to make new doll's 
sashes for Kitty and Rosie. Ba was stand- 
ing by watching all that Nurse was doing, 
but after a few minutes she got tired of 
that and began to look about for some mis- 
chief to do. She soon spied Nurse Green's 
nice new parasol hanging by its handle from 
a hook in the wardrobe, low enough for her 
little hand to reach to, and she immediately 
seized it and flew off to the nursery with it 
to have some fun by herself. Nurse had 
her head in a large trunk at the time, and 
Kitty and Rosie were head and shoulders 
down in the same trunk, so that none of 
them saw little Ba toddle off with her 
prize. 

As soon as Ba found herself in the 
nursery all alone she began to prance round 
the room with the parasol in her hand, 
digging the point of it into everything she 
met with; and at last she trotted over to 
the fire-place, where the coals had burned 
rather low, and she began, with great de- 
light, to poke the fire with the parasol. 

If the fire had been a good one the 
parasol would soon, of course, have been in 
flames; but, as it was, the end of the stick 
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burned and smouldered away, till there was 
nothing left of it but a blackened stump. 

Ba was enchanted, and poked away with 
all her might, making the cinders fly right 
and left on the hearth. Presently Nurse 
missed her and came running into the 
nursery, followed by Kitty and Rosie. 

"Oh, you naughty child! you bad little 
Ba! You have burned my parasol!" 

Ba dropped the parasol, and stood with 
her two little feet planted close together, her 
small fists doubled up, and her baby brows 
knit into a scowl. 

" I did not burn your soul ! " she said, 
looking up at Nurse from under her brows. 

"Oh, my! what language!" cried Nurse. 
" How awful you do sound, Ba!" 

" What did she say ? " asked Kitty. 

" It's too dreadful to be repeated," said 
Nurse. " She did not burn my soul. Of 
course she means sol, parasol; but there! 
I don't know where babies get the things 
they say." 

"Your best parasol. Nurse! Isn't it a 
pity ? " said Kitty, picking it up. 

"Yes, my dear; I shall have to take my 
great green umbrella to church on Sundays; 
but never mind, it's no use to scold a tiny 
thing like Ba, Come here, Ba, and give me 
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a kiss, and you mustn't do such a naughty 
thing again." 

Just then Mrs. Dale put her head in at 
the door. 

"Will you kindly look at your watch, 
Mrs. Green ? " she said, " for I can't believe 
but it's more than half-past three o'clock. 
That's what it is by our old clock on the 
lobby, and I'm twenty years listening to it 
striking and ticking in this old house, and I 
never knew it to go wrong before." 

"Why, it's half-past four!" said Nurse, 
looking at her watch. 

"I knew it!" said Mrs. Dale. "I've 
been dying for my tea this hour, and yet I 
wouldn't take it till the clock would strike 
four. Dale will hardly believe me when I 
tell him the grand-aunt is gone wrong." 

" Indeed I have been wishing for my tea 
too," said Nurse, "but I did not like hurry- 
ing you, Mrs. Dale." 

" Well, well ! I am puzzled. And indeed 
you ought to have rung your bell, Mrs. 
Green. The tea will be ready in five or 
six minutes; and I have such a nice little 
lot of cakes in the oven ! " 

Away went Mrs. Dale, and the tea came 
up; and after she had had her own tea 
Mrs. Dale came up again to look at the old 
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clock on the lobby. There it stood still 
pointing to half-past three. The grand- 
aunt had evidently got into a sulk and 
would not move. 

" Something has put her out of temper, 
Mrs. Dale," said Jock, grinning over the 
edges of his book from the lobby window. 
"She's jealous of Nurse Green's watch. 
You sometimes ask Nurse the time, and she 
doesn't like it." 

"Well, I had some one to tell me the 
time this afternoon," said Mrs. Dale. " I 
must only leave her to Mr. Dale. When 
he comes home he'll find out what's the 
matter with her." 

That evening, after Farmer Dale had 
had his supper, the children heard the 
tramp, tramp of his heavy boots coming up 
the wooden stair, and they knew he was 
going to take a look at the old clock. 

Jock and Bunko hid behind one of the 
doors of the lobby, and stood listening and 
expecting to have some fun. 

Nurse Green came out of the nursery to 
speak to Mr. Dale. 

" It's very singular, isn't it?" she said. 

" Singularest thing I've known to happen 
this many a day, ma'am," said the farmer. 
" Man and boy I've been intimate friends 
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With that clock, and never saw her wrong 
a quarter of an inch. They don't make 
such clocks now-a-days, Mrs. Green. But 
all things come to their end sometime, I 
suppose, and my poor old grand-aunt's time 
is maybe up." 

" Oh no, I hope not," said Nurse Green. 
" It's only some little hitch inside that can 
be put right." 

" Never knew her to hitch, inside or out," 
said the farmer. " However, we'll give 
her the chance, Mrs. Green, and take a look 
inside." 

With this he opened the door of the 
clock-case, and a curious sight met his eyes ; 
for there was Ba's oldest doll (the one with 
the paint all kissed off, and nearly all the 
hair pulled out, and only one eye left in its 
head), there was this miserable doll tied by 
her neck to the pendulum of the old clock ! 

A shout from the farmer, and a shriek 
from Nurse Green, and then an explosion 
of laugrhter was heard from behind the door 
where Jock and Bunko were hiding. 

" Well, Mr. Dale, I am ashamed of my 
boys! " burst forth Nurse. " I really sha'n t 
be surprised if you turn them out of your 
house to-morrow." 

" Come, come, Mrs. Green!" said Farmer 
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Dale, who was shaking with laughter him- 
self, "we can't put old heads on young 
shoulders, and a wet day is a trial to lads 
like yours. At all events I'm main glad to 
see it s nothin' that's got altogether wrong, 
like, with my old grand-aunt's constitution. 
Come out here, you young rascals, and let 
me give you the flailing you deserve ! " 

Jock and Bunko came jumping out of 
their hiding-place, and came running up to 
Mr. Dale with their hands over their 
ears. 

" Aye, aye ! You may well cover your 
ears, for you know well they ought to be 
pulled. However, there, I was going to 
tell you to-night that you should have a 
feast of fruit to-morrow ! I suppose I had 
better forbid it now. Eh, Mrs. Green ? " 

'*Oh, Mr. Dale! it was only fun. And 
I hope it hasn't done the clock any harm." 

"That means that you want the fruit. 
Well, we'll see about it to-morrow. In the 
meantime the old lady's tongue is wagging 
away as briskly as ever, I see. I sha'n't 
even have to bring the clock-doctor to see 
her." 

"Is there such a person as a clock- 
doctor?" asked Jock. 

" Not nearer to here than London," said 
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Mr. Dale, laughing at Jock's sudden 
earnestness. 

And that night Jock lay awake in his 
bed quite half an hour wondering about the 
clock-doctor, and supposing it must be the 
kind of person who came every month to 
keep the clocks in his father's house in 
order. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CHASING THE DUCKS TO DEATH. 



I HE next was a very hot morn- 
ing, and when the boys were 

away with Farmer Dale as usual 

looking after the hay, Kitty and Rosie were 
playing about the fields under the trees, 
while Nana sat at her sewing on a pleasant 
mossy seat in the shade. 

The little girls first visited all the hedge 
dolls and had great fun with them. They 
had now five hundred dolls between them, 
and they were all living comfortably in their 
hedge houses. That morning the lady 
dolls went out shopping and bought a great 
many things that they did not want, and 
Kitty told them they ought not to spend 
so much money. Then the dairy-maid 
wanted Kitty and Rosie to taste her butter, 
and the cook had a quarrel with the kit- 
chen-maid, and several hedge children were 
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found to have the measles, and altogether 
so many things happened that Kitty and 
Rosie had quite a busy time of it for about 
two hours, arranging all the affairs of the 
hedge households. 

After all these matters had been attended 
to Kitty and Rosie were quite tired and 
hot, and they went wandering away down 
to a pretty little stream of water that flowed 
at the foot of the fields all surrounded by 
trees on each side. 

It was a cool, lonely spot. Sometimes 
the cows found their way down here and 
stood up to their knees in the water, seem- 
ing to enjoy it so much. Kitty and Rosie 
were rather afraid of the cows, though they 
liked to look at them from a distance. How- 
ever it was generally later in the day when 
the cows got into the brook, and now there 
was nothing near to frighten the little 
girls. 

"Oh Kitty!" said Rosie, "let us pitend 
to be cows! My feet are so hot Can't 
we get into the water?" 

"It would be delightful," said Kitty; "I 
wonder would Nurse scold." 

Rosie stood on a stone and dipped her 
little foot into the stream. 

"Oh Rosie, you naughty girl, to wet your 
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shoe! If we go in we must take off our 
shoes and stockings." 

" Must we?" said Rosie. "I can't take 
off mine." 

"Then I must take them off for you. 
Come up here into the grass out of the wet 
and I will pull them off. I don't think 
Nurse or Nana would mind, as it so hot, 
and if we don't wet our clothes." 

Kitty knew all the time that she ought 
to go and ask leave, but she was afraid 
that if she did she should be told it was- 
just near dinner-time, or something like 
that, and that she should not be allowed to 
do as she wished. 

Kitty had her good days and her rather 
bad days. On some days she would not 
do anything naughty for the world, but at 
other times she could not believe that things 
she wanted so much to do were naughty. 
At all events she did not like to believe it, 
and was ready to take the chance of doing 
wrong. 

Well, this was one of the days when 
Kitty felt a wild desire to do what she 
liked, and so she kept telling herself and 
Rosie that she thought Nurse would not 
mind. Off went Rosie's shoes and stock- 
ings. The stockings required a great deal 
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of tugging before they would come off, for 
they were quite wet already and they clung 
to her little fat feet, but at last they were 
gone, flung away on the grass, and Rosie's 
tiny pink toes stood bare on the stones. 

" Now, Rosie, don't go in without me!" 
cried Kitty. '* If you were to fall you 
would be all in a sop of wet, and what 
could we say to Nurse then?" 

So Rosie waited patiently while Kitty 
stripped off her own stockings and shoes 
and cast them away with her sister's among 
the dock leaves, and then, her little, slen- 
der, white legs bare to the knees, she caught 
Rosie's hand and they trotted off together 
to the verge of the stream. 

They paddled in very cautiously at first, 
but after a little while grew quite bold and 
scampered about in the water, splashing 
each other as they went. 

" Now Rosie," said Kitty, "don't you go 
out past that stone, because if you slipped 
or put your foot in a hole you couldn't help 
falling, you are so fat." 

"Couldn't I?" said Rosie, staring at 
Kitty with her round dark eyes very wide 
open at the thought of such a danger, and 
all her little skirts gathered up in a lump 
in her short arms. " I wish I wasn't so fat." 
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"Yes, Fm sure you do/' said Kitty, "but 
you can't help it. Just stand there like a 
good child and see how far I can go out 
because I am tall and thin. It's no use 
your wishing to be thin, because you know 
you were born fat." 

"Yes," said Rosie meekly and looking at 
Kitty with admiration. 

"It isn't your fault, so you needn't fret 
about it, but just watch and see what fun I 
can have because I am thin." And Kitty 
walked out till the water came up to her 
little bare knees, and then, holding her 
skirts carefully aloft, began to jump and 
sing in the water. 

Just then, however, she happened to turn 
her eyes towards the grass and trees by the 
river-side to assure herself that the cows 
were not coming to stand all round her in 
the water, and, to her great dismay, she 
saw, not cows, but an ill-looking man and 
woman stooping over the shoes and stock- 
ings which the children had left among the 
dock leaves. 

"Oh, Rosie, look!" she said, and in a 
minute the man and woman were gone and 
the shoes and stockings with them. 

"They've taken our shoes and stockings," 
cried Kitty. 

(178) I 
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"Oh dear!" said Rosie. "Will they not 
bring them back? Call to them, Kitty." 

" They wouldn't mind. They're thieveSy^ 
said Kitty scornfully. 

"It wasn't my fat this time, Kitty dear?^' 
said Rosie anxiously. 

" No, you little goose. How could your 
fat make people steal?" 

" No, it couldn't," said Rosie, her mind 
quite relieved. She had got an idea from 
Kitty's constant complaints of her fat that 
it was to blame for everything that went 
wrong with their plays. This point being 
settled she was content. 

"We can run home in our bare feet," she 
said gleefully. " Nurse has plenty of shoes 
and stockings for us. Won't it be fun?" 

"Oh yes," said Kitty, "but Nurse will be 
so angry. If you were not a baby you 
would think about that." 

Snubbed again, Rosie's dimples went out 
of her cheeks and she looked as grave as 
Kitty. 

However they were not allowed to stand 
much longer thinking about what had hap- 
pened, for Nana now appeared among the 
trees and came running down to the river. 

"You naughty children! Come out of 
the water directly. Nurse w so angry; you 
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shall see. Enough to give you your death 
of cold, you bad little girls ; and you might 
have been drowned in some hole!" 

" Don't scold, Nana," said Kitty. "Nurse 
will say enough to us. And oh. Nana dear, 
our shoes and stockings are stolen!" 

"Just what might have been expected," 
said Nana. "Well, Nurse will be in a state 
when she hears of this." 

" But we have more shoes and stockings," 
persisted Rosie. 

"And do you think your papa and mam- 
ma have nothing to do but spend their 
money on shoes and stockings for you, that 
you may allow tramps to steal them.^ 
Shoes and stockings cost a great deal of 
money." 

" So they do," said Kitty, "and some 
people have none at all." 

"Why can't we have none at all?" cried 
Rosie. " It would be a great deal nicer." 

"Oh, you little goose, your feet would 
be cut," said Kitty, who was now quite 
penitent "Nana dear, what do you think 
Nurse will do?" 

"Put you in bed," said Nana; "that is 
what is done to wet children to keep them 
from catching cold. Then she will go 
down on her knees and thank God that 
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you were not drowned, or that the tramps 
did not take you, or that the cows did not 
come into the water and trample you." 

"Oh dear!" sighed Kitty, "why is there 
such wrongness in everything nice? I 
thought we could have done it so good. 
And I had a large pocket-handkerchief in 
my pocket to dry our feet first, and then we 
could have finished them off with our petti- 
coats." 

" Nice treatment for your clean white 
petticoats!" said Nana. 

By this time they had left the grass and 
trees and got out upon the road. 

"Oh! the gravel hurts my feet," cried 
Rosie. 

" I think so indeed," said Nana, and 
lifted her up in her arms to carry her the 
rest of the way. 

Kitty said nothing, though the little 
stones hurt her too; but she trudged along 
valiantly by Nana's side. 

Nurse came out to meet them at the 
farmhouse door. 

" Oh! Nurse," cried Kitty, " it was all my 
fault. We went in the river and our shoes 
and stockings are stolen. And don't punish 
Rosie — only me!" 

" I am sorry for you, and ashamed of 
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you, Kitty," said Nurse. " I thought my 
eldest girl had more sense than to lead her 
little sister into such mischief. However, 
there, don't cry so bitterly. You must not 
do it again." 

^' What will you do to us, Nursie dear? 
Nana says you will put us in bed." 

^* Well, if it was a wet day I should cer- 
tainly put you in bed," said Nurse; "but I 
think it will be better to first change all 
your clothes and then send you out for a 
good race to get warm." 

" Oh! thank you, Nurse dear," said Kitty, 
putting her arms round her. 

** I'm afraid I'm a great deal too light 
upon you," said Nurse, kissing her; " but, 
mind, I count upon you that you never do 
such a thing again without asking my 
Jeave. 

" Indeed I never will," said Kitty j and 
then they had all their clothes changed at 
once and went off to run about in the sun. 

Running round a field as fast as they 
could they came upon a flock of ducks 
waddling along on their way to the very 
water in which Kitty and Rosie had been 
wading, 

"Quack! quack!" said the ducks, and 
fluttered and cluttered about 
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" Oh ! Rosie, let us chase the ducks. They 
are going to paddle in the water, and it 
can't be good for them any more than us. 
A good run will be better for them!" 

" Oh ! yes, we'll chase them," cried Rosie, 
and off set the two little girls as fast as they 
could, all round the field, with the ducks 
flying and fluttering before them. 

Round and round they went. The chil- 
dren clapped their hands and waved their 
arms and shouted at the fun, and they were 
quite sure the ducks were enjoying the play 
as much as themselves. The poor things 
darted to one side, and here and there, and 
the little girls flew after them and drove 
them along with the rest in front After 
some time a few escaped and waddled away, 
quacking, towards the water, and in the 
end only three were left to keep up the 
chase for the children round and round the 
field. 

In the midst of their high glee Kitty and 
Rosie suddenly saw one poor duck fall 
down, and lie struggling and gasping on 
the ground. 

" It is only making fun," said Rosie; but 
Kitty went up to it and stooped over it. 

" Oh ! Rosie, it is dead," she cried in a 
miserable voice, and then burst out crying. 
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"What are you crying for, Kitty dear?" 
asked Rosie, looking from the dead duck to 
her sister, and from Kitty back to the duck. 

" Because we've killed it with our play!" 
sobbed Kitty. " We didn't know we were 
being so cruel, but we've chased the poor 
duck to death!" 

Rosie gazed at it sorrowfully. " Running 
didn't kill us," said she. 

" Oh ! no, I suppose because we are big. 
Dear, dear, what shall we do.*^ I will go 
and tell Mrs. Dale." 

Just at this moment they saw her come 
into the field. 

" Oh! Mrs. Dale, we've chased a duck to 
death," cried Kitty, running up to her with 
streaming eyes ; " and we thought the ducks 
were all having such fun with us, and some 
of them got away. But this one kept up 
the longest; and now he's dead." 

Mrs. Dale looked very grave. She took 
the poor duck up in her hands and examined 
him. Yes, he was quite dead. 

" Poor duckie will never run any more," 
she said. " My dears, you didn't know what 
you were doing, but always remember that 
it is a dreadful thing to make poor dumb 
animals suffer. You took away his breath 
and his little heart broke with fright Let 
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it be a lesson to you, dear, to try and under- 
stand what animals can bear and what they 
can't bear, God made them as He made 
us, and He will not love us if we are cruel 
to them." 

'*Oh! I know, I know," sobbed Kitty. 
*' I love animals, and I can't bear to hurt 
them." 

That evening Kitty said her head ached, 
and she looked very pale, sitting on a stool 
and leaning her chin on her hand, while 
Rosie sat undressing her doll on the floor 
beside her. 

" Oh ! Rosie, this has been such a bad 
day," said Kitty. " I do hope to-morrow 
will do better." 

"Wading in the river was very nice," 
said Rosie comfortably, "wasn't it, Kitty?" 

" It wasn't nice in the end," said Kitty; 
"it was all wrong. And then we killed the 
duck. But you're such a fat baby, Rosie, 
you are never sorry for anything!" 

Rosie's lip went down. Snubbed for her 
fat again. She felt, as usual, ashamed of 
herself for not being like Kitty. But her 
sweet little smiles soon came back, and she 
said cheerfully : 

" Kitty, are you sorry for the duck be- 
cause you are thin?" 
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But Kitty only shrugged her shoulders 
and turned away to pick up a story-book. 
Rosie was really too much of a baby to be 
talked to. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE TIN WHISTLES. 




SAY, Bunko," said Jock, "wouldn't 
it be fun if we were to pretend 

to be a band coming round to 

play under the windows?" 

"Oh! wouldn't it?" said Bunko; "but 
how could we do it, Jock? Nobody would 
believe we were a band. And we haven't 
got any instruments. And if we had we 
can't play them." 

" You're a duffer," said Jock. " If you 
don't care for the fun I'll do it all by my- 
self." 

" You couldn't be a band all by yourself," 
said Bunko. 

" Couldn't I !" said Jock. " People can do 
anything if they only make up their minds 
to it I've learned that much. That's the 
way everything great gets done in the 
world." 
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And Jock set up his little nose as high 
in the air as possible and looked as if he 
was determined to be a Wellington or a 
William Tell. 

Bunko was conquered. " I will be a 
band too," he said, "if you will give me 
something to play on." 

"Of course I will!" said Jock. "I know 
what I am about. You might have been 
sure I would not ask you to be a band 
without giving you something to play." 

"Where will you get instruments.'^" 

" rU tell you all about it. Sam has 
promised to buy me two tin whistles, fine 
long ones with plenty of holes; and any- 
body can play a tin whistle." 

"Oh! yes," said Bunko, a little disap- 
pointed. He had been thinking of clarionets 
and violoncellos. 

" Then Sam is to get us two of the men's 
jackets and hats to dress up in. We will 
pull the hats over our eyes and the people 
will never know us. They will come out 
and give us pennies, and won't it be fun?" 

" Awful fun!" said Bunko. " What shall 
we do with the pennies?" 

"Oh! I don't know," said Jock. " Save 
them up till we can think of something." 

For two days the little boys could not 
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think of anything but this plot of theirs for 
having "awful fun." 

Sam had secret meetings with them in 
a corner of the barn, and promised on his 
word of honour not to tell anyone what was 
going to happen. Jock walked about with 
his head very high, and the air of a man 
who has a great deal on his mind; and 
Bunko was always going off into sudden 
explosions of laughter about nothing, in a 
way that astonished Nurse. 

Sam was as good as his word, and the 
two tin whistles and the two men s jackets 
and hats were left for the boys at the ap- 
pointed hour in a dark nook in the barn. 
Just after the sun had set, when the twilight 
was creeping on, Jock and Bunko stole into 
the barn and found the treasures waiting 
for them. 

^*Oh! I say, Jock, this hat is far too big." 

'* Of course it will be too big," said Jock, 
" but who will notice that ? " 

^*Oh! I say, look here! How can they 
help noticing this? And I should have 
no mouth to blow with ! " 

There stood Bunko with the hat down 
over his face, covering all his head down 
to his chin. 

" You are such a little fellow. Bunko. I 
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never thought you were so small before. 
Let us see. Here, I will tie my handker- 
chief round your head, and that will fill you 
up a bit. There, that is a trifle better. Can 
you see ? " 

"I can just blink up a little," said Bunko; 
**but my mouth is out at any rate. Where's 
my jacket? Now I am all right. 

" These hats are very strange ones," said 
Jock; " I think Sam must have gone to the 
biggest men in the place to borrow them* 
It wasn't fair of him." 

Jock had put on his own hat, and felt 
himself swallowed up in it. 

"Oh Jock! you look exactly like papa's 
umbrella when we hung his hat on the 
handle," cried' Bunko. 

"Do I?" said Jock, crestfallen. "Can 
you lend me your handkerchief. Bunko? 
I must tie it on, as I tied mine on you." 

" Now, I think we will do," said Jock, 
having, like Bunko, got his mouth out of 
the hat. "You know the light is not very 
clear now, and they won't see anything 
wrong. Strolling-band boys are never very 
well dressed, I suppose." 

" Not in the country, I believe," said 
Bunko. " In London the bands always 
wear good clothes.'* 
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" We'll pretend we left our good clothes 
in London, and brought these old ones 
into the country because of the dust." 

" Yes indeed. People will easily under- 
stand that," said Bunko. 

"We had better go now," said Jock, 
"before it gets too dark for them to see us." 

"Where shall we go first? " said Bunko. 
"I think under Mrs. Dale's parlour win- 
dow," said Jock. "She isn't so sharp as 
Nurse, and she won't know us so well." 

Off they went, feeling very sheepish, 
though they would not acknowledge it to 
each other. However, they plucked up 
courage, and, not meeting anyone, they 
arrived at Mrs. Dale's window and stood 
there, and put their whistles to their mouths. 

The first sounds that came were very 
faint indeed. 

" Nobody will ever hear that," said Jock 
in an undertone. " Do make more noise, 
Bunko." 

"I am making all the noise I can, Jock," 
whispered Bunko, and then he blew a shrill 
note, enough to set one's teeth on edge." 

"That's better," said Jock. "Now let 
us blow loud together." 

"What is that dreadful squeaking noise?" 
said Mrs. Dale to her dairymaid, with whom 
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she was going over accounts in the par-, 
lour. 

"'Tain't none of the animals, ma'am," 
said the dairymaid. " It's too near for the 
pigs." 

"Just look out of the window and see," 
said Mrs. Dale. 

"Oh goodness!" said the dairymaid, "if 
it ain't two little strange figures as ever I 
see playing on whistles ! " 

Mrs. Dale left her seat at the table and 
came to the window. 

" Poor little chaps ! " she said, " I suppose 
they belong to tramps." 

"Same tramps as stole Mrs. Green's 
children's shoes and stockings," said the 
dairymaid. " I'll go and hunt 'em away." 

" No, Susan, have patience a little. Per- 
haps the poor children are hungry. Oh, 
my ears! Did you ever hear such squeak- 
ing?" 

Mrs. Dale threw open the window, and 
the boys drew back for fear of being recog- 
nized. 

"What do you want, my lads?" said 
Mrs. Dale. 

" Penny, ma'am. Hungry, ma'am," said 
Jock, not venturing to say many words. 

"Well, here is a penny. You ought to 
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be at home in your beds. Where do you 
live, and have you a mother?" 

" London, ma'am. Mother's in London, 
ma'am." 

At this Bunko nearly exploded with 
laughter, but Jock nudged him. 

" Don't be unkind to your little brother," 
said Mrs. Dale. " I daresay he's tired to 
death. Dear, dear, Susan! to think of a 
mother sending her children tramping the 
roads from London with nothing but tin 
whistles to depend on for their daily bread!" 

" Oh, ma'am ! you're too soft," said Susan. 
" Don't be too quick to believe the likes of 
em. 

"Are you hungry, my boys? Would 
you like some supper?" asked Mrs. Dale. 

" Don't bring them in here! " cried Susan. 
"As likely as not they belong to thieves." 

" Throw us a bit of bread, ma'am," cried 
Jock. 

Mrs. Dale, longing to bring them into 
the house, but afraid of Susan, and of 
her husband, who would be in presently, 
went to a cupboard and threw riiem half 
a loaf out of the window. Jack caught it 
and took a great bite out of it, and then 
gave a bite to Bunko. 

"Poor children! They have no more 
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manners than a pair of little wolves. Poor 
neglected children!" said Mrs. Dale sorrow- 
fully. 

"Oh! ma'am, there's more than manners 
astray with them/' said Susan. *' I knows 
the sort of 'em. Not a bit hungry, I'll 
swear, for all their bites." 

" Where are you going to sleep to-night, 
my boys?" asked Mrs, Dale at the window. 

"Somewheres about here," said Jock, 
and again Bunko nearly exploded with 
laughter. 

"There, now," said Susan; "here's a nice 
thing to be thinking about in our beds. 
They belong to a nest of tramps, ma'am, as 
is harbouring and hankering about this 
place." 

Just as she spoke the parlour door opened 
and Nurse Green came in. 

"Oh, Mrs, Dale!" she said, "I am so 
uneasy; my two boys have never come 
home this evening." 

" Don't be uneasy, Mrs. Green," said 
Mrs. Dale; "Farmer has them, I'll be 
bound. He hasn't come home neither, 
hasn't Mr. Dale, to-night." 

Jock and Bunko had heard Nurse's voice 
through the widow, and slipped away round 
to the other side of the house, where they 
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Stood still again, and began playing their 
whistles under the nursery window. 

Kitty and Rosie were at the window in 
their night-gowns in a moment. 

"Oh, Nana! do come here and look. 
Here are two such queer-looking boys, 
such little boys in big clothes playing 
whistles just below ! " 

" It isn't nice music," said Rosie. 

"Oh my! what screeching!" said Nana. 

"Well, poor fellows! I suppose they 
never learned any better," said Kitty. 
"They're doing it for pennies; and perhaps 
they have nowhere to go. What will they 
do when it gets quite dark ? " 

"Squeak, squeak, squeak!" went the 
two tin whistles, and Nana opened the 
window to send the boys away. 

" Here's a penny, boys, and run away with 
you. Boys like you ought to be in bed." 

The boys caught the pennies and shook 
their heads. They were afraid to speak 
here lest they should be known at once 

In the meantime Farmer Dale had come 
home and entered the parlour where Nurse 
and Mrs. Dale and Susan were talking 
about Jock and Bunko. When they saw 
Mr. Dale come in without them Nurse 
uttered a cry of anxiety. 
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** Oh ! Mr. Dale, haven't you got my boys ? 
My last hope has been that they were with 
you." 

" Haven't seen them since the afternoon," 
said Mr. Dale, looking very grave. " Don't 
mean to say they're lost ? " 

Nurse wrung her hands. "Where ought 
we to go to look for them ? " she said. " I 
haven't seen them for an hour Last I saw 
of them they were playing under the trees 
before the house." 

" Perhaps those two little tramps might 
have seen them," said Susan. **0 gracious! 
they're gone." 

" Tramps ? " said Mr. Dale. ''Are there 
tramps about ? " 

*' Children's shoes and stockings were 
stolen the other day," said Susan, " and 
this evening comes two rascally-looking little 
boys playing screechy tin whistles for pen- 
nies right up to the window. There's a 
nest of them somewheres in the neighbour- 
hood, or I'm not a Christian girl!" 

*' Maybe you're not, Susan," said Mrs. 
Dale severely, "for you were as hard as 
flints on them poor little harmless lads." 

" I don't like to hear of tramps, however," 
said Farmer Dale. 

"Oh, Mr. Dale!" cried Nurse, "don't 
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say they have stolen my boys! Oh! what 
will become of me, and what shall I say to 
their mother ? " 

" Don't take on, Mrs. Green, till we see 
a little further/' said Farmer Dale. " I will 
go round and look for the penny whistlers, 
and see if anything is to be got from them." 

The farmer went out of doors, and the 
women followed him. As soon as they 
turned the corner of the gable they all heard 
the tin whistles screeching and squealing 
away. 

" They're not gone, anyhow," said Susan, 
darting forward. 

"Here, you young rascals," she cried; 
** come here and speak to the master." 

As soon as Jock and Bunko heard this, 
and saw the farmer and Mrs. Dale and 
Nurse all coming up to them, they turned 
on their heels and flew as fast as they could 
away across the grass and among the trees. 
They had not intended to be caught like 
this, but meant to have left the hats and 
coats in the barn when they had had enough 
fun, and to have come in quietly and heard 
all about the travelling band. So now they 
ran their best to get away and hide; but 
Farmer Dale rushed after them. 

"There!" cried Susan, "I knew they 
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were at the bottom of it. You'll see if they 
don't belong to the tramps that has stole 
your boys, Mrs. Green." 

Nurse Green groaned a heavy groan, 
and cast up her eyes as she thought of the 
wickedness of the world. 

Meantime, as Jock and Bunko fled, they 
found the farmer overtaking them, and 
trying to make more speed they dashed 
against one another and both rolled over 
on the grass. The hats that were so large 
flew off their heads and trundled away, and 
there lay the boys kicking up their heels 
and laughing wildly. 

The farmer gave a loud shout, and all the 
women came running to see what was the 
matter. 

"Susan was right," roared the farmer. 
"Sure enough they be the tramps that 
knows all about your boys, Mrs. Green. 
It's your boys, as usual, that has been mak- 
ing old fools of us all!" 

"Why, it's never Jock and Bunko them- 
selves!" cried Nurse, coming up. "Oh! 
you dreadful boys, I've always said you 
would be the death of me yet some day;" 
and Nurse sat down on the trunk of a tree 
and looked ready to cry. 

"It's all right, Nurse, and we've had a 
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jolly bit of fun!" cried Jock. " There, there! 
don't faint!" and he began to fan her furi- 
ously with the end of her own mantle. 

Of course Nurse Green gave Jock and 
Bunko a good lecture before they went to 
bed that night; but all the same there was; 
great fun over the whole story next morning 
in the nursery, and Kitty was never tired 
hearing about how they managed it all, and 
admiring Sam's kindness in lending them 
the coats and hats. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



KITTY WASHES AND IRONS HER PINAFORE. 




OPPIE and Bet had now got 
holidays at their school and were 
at home all day, so that they 
were able to have many a merry game with 
Kitty and Rosie. They were also very 
useful to their mother, and Kitty was much 
surprised to see how many clever things 
Poppie, who was the eldest, could do about 
the house. 

She could broil a chop as nicely as any 
cook, could make bread and puddings with 
only a little help, and knew how to wash 
and iron her own pinafores. Kitty looked 
on with astonishment and admiration as her 
little friend cleverly performed these won- 
ders. 

" But you know I am bigger than you," 
said Poppie. " I am two years older, and 
ever so much taller and stronger of my age." 
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"Yes," said Kitty, " I am small and thin." 
It was the first time she had thought of her 
thinness as a misfortune. 

" Still you might learn to do a great deal/' 
said Poppie. " I had to begin younger than 
you." 

" But there's Nurse, who wouldn't hear of 
it," said Kitty. "You've no idea. She 
won't even let me dress myself And then 
at home in our house there is somebody to 
do everything. I don't get the least chance 
of being useful." 

Poppie laughed. "If I were a little 
lady, I should think it great fun to have 
people waiting on me." 

"No, you wouldn't," said Kitty. "It 
isn't nice at all. I am sure it is far better 
fun to have to do things yourself." 

" Well, I think mother would teach you 
some things; and perhaps Mrs. Green 
would give you leave to learn." 

" I will ask, I will ask!" cried Kitty clap- 
ping her hands above her head in glee ; and 
away she went to look for Mrs. Dale, who 
was picking peas in the garden. At first 
Kitty could not find her. 

"Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Dale!" cried Kitty. 
" I want you so much. Oh! Mrs. Dale." 

Mrs. Dale was sitting in between the 
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long rows of green peas, with a round open 
basket on her knees half-filled with pea- 
pods, and a latrge white sun-bonnet on her 
head, protecting it from the sun. 

" Fm here, my dear, I'm here!" she called 
in answer to Kitty's impatient summons. 
"What do you want with me?" 

" Oh! Mrs. Dale, I want you to teach me 
to wash and cook like Poppie." 

" But, my dear, Poppie is a farmer's child 
who will have to work always to help her 
parents. You most likely will not want to 
cook and iron, but will have other things 
to do." 

" No matter, Mrs. Dale. It can't be any 
harm to learn to do things, can it? And, 
oh! it would be so nice. You can't think 
how I long to wash." 

Mrs. Dale laughed. " Well, we will see 
about it," she said. " I can't say I think 
you are wrong this time, and work is better 
than mischief any day. What would you 
think of beginning by helping me to shell 
these peas?" 

"Oh! I should like it of all things," said 
Kitty. " Will you really let me do it?" 

" Gladly, my child. I don't think Nurse 
will object to such clean work as that" 

Kitty was set up in a sunny window of 
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the nice clean kitchen, with a large white 
apron tied under her chin and round her 
waist, and with two dishes before her, one 
containing the unshelled peas, and the other 
to hold the peas that came put of their 
shells. Shq did her task so nicely, that 
Mrs. Dale was greatly pleased, and pro- 
mised to give her other bits of ^ork to do. 

To wash and iron something was the 
most earnest desire of Kitty's heart; and 
the next morning she wakened quite early, 
about five o'clock, and heard Mrs. Dale gq 
down-stairs past the door of the room she 
slept in. Up got Kitty and dressed herself 
as well as she could. She was not in the 
habit of doing this, and she did not find it 
quite easy. She put on her stockings with 
the heels to the front, where they stood up 
in little bags on her instep; however, she 
buttoned her shoes over them and thought 
they would do. 

"It is no matter at all," she thought, -'if 
I can only walk down-stairs in them." 

Then she had to put on her petticoat the 
wrong way and fasten it up the front, be- 
cause her little hands could not manage to 
tie the strings behind. ^* But nobody will 
see that," said Kitty to herself, " when my 
frock is put over it." 
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The frock had to be fastened behind, but 
Kitty thought Mrs. Dale would stand her 
friend in this difficulty; and so having said 
her prayers, she seized a soiled white pina- 
fore which she had worn the day before, 
and armed with it, tripped down-stairs as 
softly and as quickly as she could. 

"Oh! dear Mrs. Dale," she said, running 
into the kitchen, ** will you be so kind as to 
fasten my frock up the back ? I sha'n't be 
able to do anything while it keeps flapping 
open!" 

Mrs. Dale looked in astonishment at the 
rather wild little figure, and then laughed 
heartily. In a few minutes she put poor 
Kitty to rights and made her look as neat 
as usual. 

" And now, my dear, will you tell me what 
has brought you out of your bed at this 
hour? Even Poppie will not be up for 
another hour." 

"Oh! Mrs. Dale, I want to wash. You 
know you said you would see about it. And 
when my mamma at home says she will see 
about it we always know she is going to do 
it for us. And you are just the same. You 
said 'perhaps/ and your perhapses always 
come true." 

" I never did see such a chil4 to coax/' 
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said Mrs. Dale; "but what will Mrs. Green 
say?" 

"Oh! Nurse is always pleased enough 
when things are well overl^ said Kitty. 
"When she sees that I have washed my 
pinafore and am quite clean after it, and 
not sloppy, she will be as pleased, as pleased. 
You'll see, Mrs. Dale, if you let me try." 

"Well, my dear. Til take the chance, not 
to vex your little heart. If more little 
ladies learned to be useful, I don't say but 
it would be a very good thing." 

" I've brought a pinafore, Mrs. Dale, and 
you see all I want is some water and soap." 

The end of it was that Mrs. Dale took 
her out into the wash-house, where all was 
nice and orderly, and set her to work. First 
she placed a large brown earthenware pan 
on a broad bench and half-filled it with 
warm water. Then she placed Kitty stand- 
ing on a low stool at the pan, all tied up in 
a huge kitchen apron of strong material, 
and gave her a piece of soap not too large 
for her mites of hands. Plop went the 
pinafore into the water, and Kitty's cup of 
happiness was full. 

Mrs. Dale showed her how to rub the 
soap on the pinafore, and then to rub the 
pinafore till it grew by degrees whiter and 
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whiter. Mrs. Dale gave it a few strong 
rubs with her own hands, which Kitty did 
not quite like, as she was greatly afraid it 
would get clean too soon, and that her joy 
would come to an end. 

"That will do, Mrs. Dale, thank you," 
said Kitty. " I know quite well all about 
it now. Do just go away, Mrs. Dale, for a 
while, and you shall see how white I will 
make it." 

Then Kitty worked away all by herself, 
and she thought that no play she ever made 
was half so delightful as this washing. 

" When I am grown up," she thought, 
" I will ask papa and mamma to let me be 
a washerwoman." 

When Mrs. Dale saw that the pinafore 
was looking pretty white, she fetched some 
fresh water, in which it got a second wash- 
ing. 

"Oh! it IS as white as snow Mrs. Dale," 
cried Kitty. "What must I do with it 
now ? " 

Mrs.. Dale then brought a pan with a 
little starch and blue in the water, and in 
this Kitty rinsed the pinafore nicely. And 
then, after passing through some clear 
water once again, the pinafore was wrung 
out carefully and slightly dried, while a 
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small smoothing-iron was getting heated in 
the fire. 

" Now, Kitty, you have done this very 
well," said Mrs. Dale, "and have not 
splashed much; but I must tell you I am 
much more afraid of the iron for you than 
of the soap and water." 

"Oh! Mrs. Dale, I will be so careful!" 

Mrs. Dale then placed her kneeling on 
a chair at the ironing-table, on which she 
spread first a blanket, and afterwards a 
snow-white cloth. Next came the pinafore, 
and was stretched, just a little damp, quite 
flat on the white cloth. And last of all came 
the hot iron, with a little iron-stand to hold 
it. The handle of the iron was all rolled 
up in cloths to keep it from feeling too hot 
to the hand. 

Kitty's eyes glowed with eagerness, but 
she was as grave and quiet as possible. 
She knew that this ironing was a much 
more serious business than the washing. 

After running the iron all over the pina- 
fore once, Mrs. Dale allowed Kitty to take 
it in her own hand, and to try and do with 
it what she had done. Mrs. Dale would 
not leave her now, but stood by watching 
to see that nothing was burnt. 

" Don't let it stand on any one spot," said 
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Mrs. Dale, "keep running It all over as I 
did." ; 

Kitty took great pains to do as she was 
bid,. and as the pinafore got drier and drier, 
the ironing got easier At last it was quite 
done, and the pinaford looked wonderfully 
well. 

"And you didn't do much of it, now did 
you, Mrs. Dale.^ Oh! Nurse will never 
believe it." 

"She will get a great surprise, I am sure," 
said Mrs, Dale. "Now we will hang the 
pinafore on a rail before the fire to air, and 
you shall have some breakfast with me in 
my parlour. My tea is just made, and I 
have got some honey for you." 

Kitty jumped up and hugged Mrs. Dale^ 
who then took off the huge apron, and there 
was Kitty as tidy as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

They then went into the parlour, where 
the windows were open and the flowers all 
looking in; and Kitty had a large cup of 
milk with a little tea in it, and a great deal 
of cream, and a large piece of scone with 
honey on it. 

"Oh! it has been such a good morning, 
dear Mrs. Dale," said Kitty with sparkling 
eyes. "And oh! I want you to promise 
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me something in a great, great secret. 
When I am a real grown-up washerwoman 
I mean to come and live here in a cottage. 
And you will give me all your washing, 
won't you, Mrs. Dale ? " 

Mrs. Dale laughed till the tears came 
into her eyes. ' That I will, my dear, as 
soon as you are ready to take it," she said 
heartily. And now run upstairs with your 
pinafore, for Nurse will get a fright if she 
finds your bed empty, and does not know 
where you have gone." 

Off flew Kitty, and burst into the nursery. 

"Look at my pinafore! Look at my 
pinafore!" she cried, shaking it at Nurse 
Green. " It's the very one I wore last 
evening, and you said I had got it in a mess. 
I washed it and ironed it myself this morn- 
ing. 

"The child is gone out of her mind," 
said Nurse. 

" I knew you would say something like 
that," said Kitty; "but Mrs. Dale is going 
to tell you all about it." 



CHAPTER XIV= 

THE LITTLE RIDING GIRL. 

NE fine evening news spread all 
about the farm that a travelling 
company of circus people were 
on their way to the place, and that they 
would stop for a day between the village 
and Mrs. Dale's house. Young and old 
were greatly excited at the news, and there 
was a good deal of talk as to what sort of 
wonders these strolling performers could do. 

The Hazel children could speak of noth- 
ing else, and plagued Nurse from morning 
till night to give them a promise that when 
the circus people arrived she would take 
them to see the fun. 

" I can't promise anything about it, chil- 
dren," she said, "until I know what sort of 
people they are. I don't think much of 
such creatures myself, and I am not at all 
sure about encouraging them." 
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" Papa took me to a circus once himself/' 
said Jock, "and he wouldn't have done it 
if there had been any harm. The horses 
rode most splendidly, and it was a fine 
thing to see." 

" Your papa can do what he likes, and of 
course he took you to the best place of the 
kind. These things are different in London. 
But if the people come I shall ask Mr. 
Dale's advice." 

The people came on the very next day, 
and pitched a large tent on a common 
about half a mile from Mr. Dale's house. 
They had a few circus horses and riders 
with them, and some men who tumbled on 
the grass, and balanced themselves on ropes 
and sticks, and did all sorts of things of that 
kind. A great number of people came to 
see them from the village, and from all the 
cottages and farms about; and they were 
to give two performances, one in the morn- 
ing after they arrived, and one in the even- 
ing. 

Jock and Kitty and Bunko went to Mr. 

Dale and implored him to ask Nurse to 
take them to see the fun; and Mr. Dale 
promised to see what could be done. He 
went to Nurse Green and told her what he 
thought about the matter. 
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"They've been here before," he said, 
"and I never saw any harm with them, 
poor souls! It's their way of ^struggling 
for a bit to eat; and they do make quite a 
pretty show sometimes. If you think you 
can take these three eldest of yours to give 
them a treat, I will go with you myself and 
see that there's nothing amiss." 

This speech and three pairs of arms hug- 
ging her round the neck overcame Nurse 
Green, and she consented to go and see 
the show. 

The children could hardly sleep for excite- 
ment, and early in the morning were up and 
hurrying Nurse and Nana to get the break- 
fast over. By ten o'clock Nurse, and Kitty, 
and Jock, and Bunko set off with Mr. 
Dale for the circus tent. 

Well, I suppose you all know what a 
circus is; how the horses fly round and a 
man in gold spangles rides on them all, and 
somebody flies through a hoop, and men 
tumble about and say things that make 
everybody laugh. This was not a grand 
circus, but out in the fields there it seemed 
the prettiest performance in the world. 
When it was about half over, and the 
children were in the height of their glee, tlie 
most beautiful part of the show began. 
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A little girl came out, not much bigger 
than Kitty, and with slender limbs like 
hers, and a small, pale, pretty face, and she 
was dressed in short white skirts all span- 
gled with gold. 

This nice little girl had to ride a horse 
round and round the tent, and to jump up 
from her seat while the horse was going 
and the music playing, and to stand on one 
leg and point her toe and balance a stick 
in her hands. 

"Oh, look, Nurse!" said Kitty, "that is just 
the way I stood when I was a fairy. But 
she. does it ever so much better. I waggled 
even with the steady bank under me; but 
she does not waggle even when the horse 
is flying." 

" Oh! I say, isn*t she pretty?" cried Jock. 
" I never saw such a clever little girl." 

" I hope she won't fall," said Bunko; " I 
can ride the donkey, but I couldn't keep 
capering about on his back like that." 

" She's been well taught, you see," said 
Farmer Dale. "I'm afraid she got many 
a whipping, poor child, before she was able 
to do like that." 

" Oh I but she's smiling as if she liked 
it," said Jock. " I think she must have 
been born able to do it." 
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" Now they are bringing out a hoop," 
said Kitty; " You will see how she will fly 
through the hoop." 

The hoop was held before her, the horse 
kept galloping round, and the pretty little 
girl smiled and leaped through the hoop. 
The children clapped their' hands wildly, 
and Jock and Bunko cheered, and as they 
were quite in front the little girl saw them 
and smiled back at them. Round and 
round she went again, and once more she 
flew through the hoop; and again the 
Hazel children clapped and shouted with 
delight. ^ 

How it happened, nobody ever could 
tell; but the sad part of my story has now 
to begin. A third time the hoop was 
held before the little girl and she sprang 
through it; but before she. got clear of it, 
somehow she drooped her foot, her toe 
caught, the horse passed from beneath 
her, and she fell on her back on the 
ground. 

A shout burst from every man in the 
place, and the children began to cry; for 
the poor little girl lay there quite still, and 
everyone thought she was killed. The 
man who had been holding the hoop for 
her lifted her in his arms, and then she 
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gave a piercing scream. Her back was 
terribly hurt, and she could not bear the 
pain of being touched. She was carried 
away screaming, and the performance came 
suddenly to an end. 

The Hazel children were quite pale, and 
Kitty was sobbing. 

"Oh, Nurse, we cant go home till we 
hear some more about her!" she cried. 
*' You couldn't ask us to do it" 

" Indeed, my dear, I feel very anxious 
about her myself, but I don't see what good 
we can do." 

Farmer Dale had sent some one off for 
the doctor who lived near the village, and 
he and Nurse now went round to the smaller 
tent where the strolling players were living. 
One of the circus riders came out and spoke 
to them. 

" Tm afraid it's a bad business," he said; 
"it's what often happens to children that 
are put to our trade. One slip, and it's all 
over with them." 

" Do you think she will die?" asked the 
farmer. 

" No; and maybe that's the worst of it," 
said the man, dashing a tear out of his eye. 
"She'll live to be a cripple and a beggar 
maybe." 
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" Has she anyone belonging to her in 
your company?" asked the farmer. 

" Oh, yes! her mother is with her. She 
may go where she likes with her now. It's 
only the child that was useful to us." 

The doctor now arrived, and said that 
the little girl's spine was injured, and that it 
would be many a day before she could stand 
straight again. 

The children went sorrowfully home with 
Nurse, and all that day they were watch- 
ing for news of the poor little girl who had 
been so terribly hurt while amusing them 
so delightfully with her cleverness. Farmer 
Dale promised to send a messenger in the 
evening to know how she was getting on, 
but the children were in bed' before the 
messenger came back. 

The next morning they were told that 
the whole company of the circus people 
had gone on their way that morning early, 
and that the little girl and her mother were 
in a cottage not far away. As soon as 
breakfast was over. Nurse took Kitty and 
Jock by the hand and set out to pay a visit 
to the unhappy mother. 

They found the poor mother bent in two 
with grief, and moaning to herself as she 
sat by her child's bedside. 
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"Oh, my darling!" she cried, weeping 
bitterly, " why did I give you to the players ? 
They told me your fortune would be 
made; and now your poor back is broken, 
and we are both of us helpless on the 
world!" 

Nurse began to cry herself when she 
heard this sorrowful wail; and she tried to 
comfort the poor woman. 

" Perhaps it will not be so bad as you 
think," she said. " Here in the good country 
air she may get over it. And then you are 
still young yourself, and can get something 
to do. 

** Nobody knows anything about me here," 
said the poor woman. " My name is Burns. 
I was once a respectable servant, but I 
married in haste, and my husband belonged 
to the circus. I met him when they came 
round the country and stopped close to my 
master s house. When he died of catching 
a cold after riding, the others persuaded me 
to let the child be trained. She was so 
pretty, and so slight and supple. And now 
they have ruined her, to my sorrow!" 

Nurse Green asked her if she had any 
money, and questioned her about what she 
could do. Mrs. Burns had a few shillings 
and that was all. She used to be able to 
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wash and cook, but she feared she had for- 
gotten everything of the kind. 

Nurse gave her some money, and pro- 
mised to talk to Mr. Dale about her. 

Kitty begged to be allowed to see 
little Jenny Burns. They had called her 
"Estelle" in the playbills; but she was 
really little Jenny Burns. 

Poor little Jenny was lying patiently with 
a look of great pain on her pale face. 
Kitty came to her bedside and leaned over 
and kissed her. Then poor Jenny smiled. 

''You are the little girl who was laughing 
so much and clapping hands," said Jenny; 
" I liked you ever so, and now I like you 
far better." 

" Oh, Jenny dear! " said Kitty, " I am so 
dreadfully sorry you are hurt. You did 
jump so beautifully. I wish you would get 
well." 

*' I wish I could," said Jenny. " I think 
if we stay here I might. I don't want to 
ride any more. I would rather pick flowers 
in the fields." 

" Perhaps you can," said Kitty. " I will 
ask Farmer Dale to see about it. He is a 
very kind man, and so big and strong! I 
think he could do anything he liked about 
here, and I will ask him to get you a cottage." 
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"Oh, thank you! " said Jenny, "but I 
don't know when we could find money to 
pay for it. Mother used to get money for 
my riding, but now I don't know where she 
will get any." 

This was a point Kitty could not settle, 
but she felt quite sure money could be got 
from somewhere. 

That evening there was a great deal of 
talking at the farm about poor Mrs. Burns 
and her little girl Jenny who had got so 
badly hurt. 

" I've been to see the doctor," said the 
farmer, "and he says little Jenny may live 
to get all right if she is well taken care of, 
and gets leave to lie quiet in a healthy'place, 
with proper food and plenty of fresh air." 

" I have been talking to the mother," said 
Nurse Green, "and she was once a servant 
in a respectable family, and I daresay she 
could do something hereabouts to earn her 
bread if some few kind people would but 
take an interest in her." 

"Couldn't she do washing?" cried Kitty, 
remembering her pinafore. 

" Not a bad idea at all," said Mrs. Dale. 
"If ^he should happen to be a good washer, 
and industrious, I don't say but what she 
might get on." 
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" There's that little empty cottage at the 
end of the village," said the farmer. "If 
she's a thrifty woman she might take that, 
and dry her clothes in the garden behind it. 
'Tain't no more than two rooms, but 'twould 
be big enough for her and Jenny." 

"Oh! Mr. Dale, will you see about it?" 
cried Kitty. " I know that cottage. It 
has a large rose-bush right in front. I'm 
sure Jenny would get well in there. And 
Mrs. Burns couldn't do anything nicer than 
washing." 

Mrs. Dale smiled at Kitty's earnestness. 

" I quite agree with you, my dear," he 
said, "but we must think about the rent. 
The first year's rent would come hard upon 
her, maybe before she was rightly settled 
to her work." 

" How much would the rent be?" asked 
Kitty. 

" Well, I think that little cottage might 
be got for five pounds a year. It's the 
smallest anywhere about." 

"Five pounds!" repeated Kitty. "Oh! 
Mr. Dale, my godfather gave me seven 
pounds on my last birthday, and he said it 
was to buy me a watch. Mamma said I 
was too small for a watch, and she is keep- 
ing the money till I am old enough to 
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know what to do with it. I'm old enough 
now, am I not, because I've found something 
out. Will you take the money for Mrs. 
Burns?" 

"Why, you are a kind little girl," said 
Mr. Dale, stroking Kitty's hair. "Just 
think a bit, my dear! Think of all the 
beautiful dolls and boxes of toys you could 
buy yourself with that money. And besides, 
a watch is a very nice thing to have." 

"Oh! Mr. Dale, as if any of those things 
could matter as much as Jenny!" 

"Well, if you put it that way, I don't 
think they do myself. But it's all in the 
way people look at it. As you've that sort 
of a soft heart that feels for others, my 
child, I will say that you couldn't get your 
money's worth of pleasure in a more satis- 
factory way." 

"But what will mamma say?" said Nurse, 
who was looking quite proud of Kitty. 

"Oh! I think she won't object," said 
Kitty. " Mamma likes giving money to 
help people." 

Jock had now joined the talkers, and said, 

" There are seven pounds, you kjiow, 
Kitty, and if Mr. Dale would take the five 
to pay the rent, the other two would do to 
buy furniture and things." 
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"So they would," said Kitty; "but I 
never thought of the furniture. Perhaps 
two pounds would not be enough." 

" Well, then, papa has a pound of mine, 
and I would rather give it to mend up 
Jenny than for anything else in the world." 

" I have half a sovereign at home," cried 
Bunko, "and I will give it to buy Mrs. Burns 
a washing-tub." 

"Well done, Bunko!" said the farmer 
laughing. " That is going straight to the 
point." 

It was agreed by everyone that the chil- 
dren should write to their father and mother 
that evening about the money they wished 
to expend on helping Jenny's mother to set 
up in a good way of life ; and after tea they 
all three sat round the table in the nursery 
with paper before them, and pens and ink 
in their hands. 

Kitty's letter was this : 

" My dear Mother, 

" You know I have seven 
pounds, and I want them to buy a cottage 
for Jenny's mother, because Jenny's back 
is nearly broken, off the horse, and the 
circus has left them. behind. There will be 
washing-tubs and things, and I want all my 
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money. Please do, darling mother, for 
Jenny is far nicer than a watch. 

" Your fond little girl, 

"Kitty." 
Jock wrote to his papa : 

" Dear Father, 

** If you saw Jenny you would 
know how badly I want my Pound. She 
was riding so butyfuUy, and when we were 
laughing her back was broken. 

" Your affectionate son, 

"Jock." 

Bunko's letter was the shortest of the 
three. 

" My dear Papa, 

" Please buy me a large washing- 
tub with my haff sovran, and send it to me 
by post. 

"Your affectonate sun, 

" Bunko." 

On reading these three letters Nurse 
thought she had better write herself to 
Mrs. Hazel and explain what had happened. 
That evening when the children were all in 
bed Nurse Green and Mrs. Dale walked 
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to the village to post all the letters, and 
called on the way to see Mrs. Burns. 

Mrs. Dale told her that she thought she 
might get washing to do in the country if 
she was able for it, and asked her questions 
about what she could do." 

"God bless you all for your kindness!" 
said Mrs. Burns. " I used to be a right 
good washer. Indeed I was laundry-maid 
in a gentleman's family, and oh! I was 
a happy girl then without a care." 

"And you think you could undertake to 
do washing now ? " 

" Certainly I could, if I could get it to 
do. But who would give me their things ? 
And where could I wash them ? 

"You would have to take a cottage, of 
course," said Mrs. Dale. " My husband 
has been thinking you might manage it. 
There's a small one to let; and I will do 
my best to get you into work." 

" I am very very thankful to you," said 
poor Mrs. Burns, beginning to cry. " I 
couldn't think of anything happier than 
what you say. But oh! if it had only come 
to me before my darling's back was 
broken!" 

"Come, now," said Mrs. Dale, "the doc- 
tor says it ain't just to say broken. It's 
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got a kind of twist, but it'll maybe get right 
again." 

"God grant it!" sobbed poor Mrs. Burns. 

"And then you see you will have fresh 
air for her, and bits of flowers to cheer her 
up, and peace and quietness. I wouldn't 
like to see you take her off to a big town, 
Mrs. Burns; not to be crowded up in a 
nasty street." 

Mrs. Dale then asked her would she like 
to see the cottage that was vacant, and Mrs. 
Burns said she would like it very much. 

" Only," she said, "what is the use of my 
setting my heart on it, for maybe I couldn't 
pay the rent ? " 

Nurse Green then offered to stay by 
Jenny while Mrs. Dale and Mrs. Burns 
went to look at the cottage. 

Mrs. Burns was quite delighted with it. 
There was a little green paling all round it, 
and the great rose-bush was in flower, 
covered with those large snow-white roses 
with pink hearts, which have such a delicious 
perfume, and which grow almost wild in 
country gardens. The walls were made of 
red brick and gray stones, and inside it 
was white-washed and as clean as could be. 

"It is very small, you see," said Mrs. 
Dale, "and that is why it can be had cheap. 
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With two little neat rooms you could get 
on nicely." 

" Oh ! why do you put it in my head ? " 
said Mrs, Bums, burstmg out crying afresh. 
" I have no furniture and no money, and 
who would give me trust in a strange 
place?" 




CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. BURNS AT HOME. 



I HE next evening the Hazel chil- 
dren got a great surprise, for, 
______ instead of an answer to their 

letters, their dear mamma walked into the 
farmhouse herself. 

"Screams of delight were heard from the 
nursery as they all came jumping round 
her. 

" How rosy and well my darlings look! " 
she said, as she gathered them all into her 
arms at once. " I think Mrs. Dale must 
have a secret for fattening children." 

After she had kissed them each about 
a dozen times, she told them why she had 
come to give them a surprise. 

" I thought I might as well come myself 
and see about all these cottages and wash- 
ing-tubs," she said laughing. 
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"And have you brought our money?" 
cried the children. 

" Yes, I have brought it. And now tell 
me all about poor little Jenny." 

The children all began to talk at once, 
and their mother had to put her hand over 
her ears because they made such a noise. 

" Such a dear little girl! " cried Kitty. 

" So pretty! " cried Jock. 

" She rode so splendidly," said Bunko. 

"Poor little Jenny got a fall!" said Rosie; 
and even Ba kept shouting, "Jenny fall! 
Jenny hurt!" 

"Well, I am going to see this cottage," 
said Mrs. Hazel, after she had had some 
talk with Nurse and Mrs. Dale. 

"And Jenny, mamma?" "And Jenny?" 
cried the children. 

"Certainly, Jenny, and her mother too. 
And Nurse, will you ask them to bring up 
my portmanteau ? " 

The portmanteau was brought up and 
opened, and there was a quantity of nice 
clothing for both Jenny and Mrs. Burns, 
one or two pretty frocks of Kitty's which 
her mother thought she could do without, 
as well as petticoats, stockings, and shoes, 
and many other articles. 

"Oh! mamma, mamma, you are lovely!" 
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cried Kitty, springing into her mother's 
arms. " Poor little Jenny has such bad 
clothes, and Mrs. Burns is dreadfully poor." 

Kitty, Jock, and Bunko then were dressed 
to go out walking with their mother, while 
Rosie and Ba stayed with Nurse at home. 
Mrs. Hazel had some talk with Mrs. Dale 
first, and then she went to see about the 
cottage. Before she returned she had en- 
gaged the cottage for Mrs. Burns, and paid 
the first year's rent in advance. 

The next day a chaise was hired for Mrs. 
Hazel bv Mr. Dale, and the farmer himself 

drove her and the children to D , a 

town five miles away, where they bought 
some simple furniture such as poor Mrs. 
Burns required. Great was the children's 
joy as they helped at the buying, and 
thought that their money was spent on 
giving Jenny a home. 

Then the next pleasure was the receiving 

of the furniture when it arrived from D , 

and the arranging of it in Mrs. Burns' new 
cottage. When everything was in its place 
and looking quite nice, they all went to tell 
Mrs. Burns what liad been done. 

Mrs. Burns was sitting as usual beside 
Jenny's bed, and her eyes were red with 
crying. 
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"Mrs. Burns, here is mamma come to 
see you," said Kitty, putting her bright 
little face in at the door of the room. 

" I hope your little girl is better, Mrs. 
Bums," said Mrs. Hazel. " My children 
have told me all about your trouble, and I 
thought I should like to see you." 

" Oh ! madam, you are very good. These 
dear children have been so kind to me and 
Jenny. Tm very glad to see you I'm sure, 
madam." 

Then Mrs. Hazel spoke to Jenny and 
kissed her, and gave her a pretty story- 
book full of pictures, which she had brought 
with her from London. 

*' And now, Mrs. Burns," said Mrs. Hazel 
gently and kindly, "you must allow my 
children to make you a little present in 
return for the pleasure your little daughter 
gave them when she was well, and also for 
the good example she gives them by her 
patient suffering. There is a little cottage 
in the village — " 

"Yes, madam," said Mrs. Burns, who had 
turned quite pale. 

" The children have taken it for you for 
a year, and you will find some things in it 
that you will want. I hope you will move 
into it as soon as you can." 
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Poor Mrs. Burns was quite speechless 
with surprise, and scarcely knew what to do 
to show her delight. 

" Providence has sent you to me like an 
angel, madam," she said, and her tears 
began to flow once more. 

"You must thank God, then, and not 
me," said Mrs. Hazel. "We all need help 
in this world sometimes, and I for one am 
grateful to Him for enabling me to do a 
kindness to one who is a mother like my- 
self." 

When they looked at Jenny she was cry- 
ing too in her bed, and Kitty went to her 
and kissed her. 

"You shall stay in this lovely place, 
Jenny," she said, "and have a little bed of 
your own to be on. But I hope you won't 
have to lie long. Oh! I want so much to 
see you in your new cottage. When will 
the doctor allow you to move ? " 

When the doctor was asked, he said 
Jenny might be moved, lying flat on 
cushions in a cart, and Farmer Dale came 
for her himself, and drove her slowly to 
her new home. Then he carried her in 
and placed her on her nice little bed. 

Mrs. Dale and Kitty were there before 
the mother and daughter arrived, and had 
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tea made for them in their own little cot- 
tage. 

It was a nice little home indeed. Mrs. 
Dale had put white curtains across the 
windows, and a bowl of the sweet white 
roses off the bush outside right in the 
middle of the small tea-table. In a little 
mite of a scullery behind stood Bunko's 
washing-tubs (more than one) in all their 
glory. 

"Well, Vm sure," said Mrs. Dale, "if 
this isn't better than riding about the world 
in a circus show, my name isn't Anna 
Dale!" 

"Oh, Mrs. Dale!" said Kitty, looking 
round with sparkling eyes, " if you knew 
how I envy Mrs. Burns!" 

" Envy her, my dear?" 

" Oh! yes, Mrs. Dale. Just think of how 
lovely it must be to be a washerwoman!" 

" Much you know about that!" said Mrs. 
Dale. 

" Oh ! but I do. You know I washed 
my pinafore." 

" So you did indeed. I wonder how you 
would like to wash a hundred of them?" 

" I should love it," said Kitty, " only I am 
afraid mamma wouldn't like it." 

When Jenny was carried into the little 
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bed-room, and saw it looking so bright, and 
all the nice frocks and things hanging 
on the wall, she was so pleased that she 
almost forget her pain. Her mother ar- 
ranged her comfortably on her bed, and 
then came into the little kitchen, and as 
usual, began to cry. 

"Oh! do stop crying, Mrs. Burns," im- 
plored Kitty. "Are you really sorry to 
come here.*^" 

"Sorry!" cried Mrs. Burns. "No, my 
dear, my heart is glad. But there's tears 
for joy as well as grief." 

"How very odd!" said Kitty. "When 
I am glad I always want to laugh and 
jump about." 

Mrs. Dale then explained to Mrs. Burns 
that several ladies in the country round 
about who were in the habit of sending to 
the farm for their butter and eggs had pro- 
mised her to give their washing to the 
mother of the little girl who had been hurt. 
With all these good things coming upon 
her at once, Mrs. Burns began to feel that 
she really must cheer up, or people would 
think she was ungrateful. So she laughed 
and looked happy. 

"Oh! mother," cried Jenny, who could 
see her through the open door from where 
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she lay, " if you smile and laugh like that 
I shall soon get well." 

"You hear that ?" said Mrs. Dale. " Now, 
Mrs. Burns, if you do not laugh and be 
merry to cure your child I shall say you are 
a bad mother." 

Soon after that the washing business be- 
gan, and every day the Hazel children came 
to the cottage to see Mrs. Burns and Jenny. 
Bunko thought it delightful to see Mrs. 
Burns with her arms up to the elbows in 
soap suds as she bent busily over kis tubs 
in her clean little wash-house, and Kitty was 
never tired dressing and undressing dolls 
for Jenny, or reading stories aloud for her 
amusement. 

Jenny was as fond of flowers as Kitty was, 
and Kitty brought her large nosegays out 
of the fields, and sometimes a few blossoms 
from Mrs. Dale's garden. Mr. Dale sent 
a basket of fruit now and then, which Jock 
carried, and it was a great treat to get leave 
to come with Mrs. Dale to the cottage 
when she brought a boiled chicken or a 
nice bit of jelly for the poor little invalid 
girl. Altogether the Burns's mother and 
daughter were soon getting on quite com- 
fortably, and the doctor gave strong hope 
of Jenny's recovery. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



CONCLUSION. 




RS. HAZEL had only stayed a 
few days at the farm, but she 

allowed the children to remain 

there some time longer. Now that they had 
Jenny to take care of, the little Hazels had 
not so much time as before for plays and 
mischief, for they were as busy as bees, and, 
besides, were a great deal happier than they 
had been when only thinking of amusing 
themselves. 

At last a day came when they had all to 
pack up and get ready to return to London. 
Of course they were very glad to go back 
to their home and their dear father and 
mother; but in spite of that they were 
sorry to leave the farm, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dale, and Mrs. Burns and Jenny. 

Mrs. Hazel wrote to Mrs. Dale, thank- 
ing her for her kindness to the children, 
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and saying that she hoped to send them to 
her every summer for the future, at least 
whenever Mrs. Dale could take them in. 

This news was a great pleasure to them 
all, especially to Jenny, who said she should 
look forward all through the winter to the 
return of her little friends in the spring. 
Mrs. Dale promised to write to Nurse Green 
sometimes and tell her all that was happen- 
ing in that part of the country. All the 
toys that the children had brought with 
them from London were left behind with 
Jenny, and a good many story-books besides. 

And this is all I have to tell you about 
my Four Little Mischiefs just at present. 
Some day, perhaps, I may tell you a little 
more. 



THE END. 
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variety of exciting adventure through which the young adventurers pass 
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the school in which she was ^ucated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
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Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and Loss," 
&c. &C. With 4 full-page lUiistrationB printed in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3a. 6d, 

This Tale gives in oarratiTe fonu the hiatorj and adveiitiiree of a class of 
Sunday^chool boys. Bach boy's carear ia full of mterest. In lome chapters 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, and mingle in scencd relat- 
ing to tbe battle-field ; white, in other chaptois, we listen to tbe qniet 
toaohings of one of Glod's faithful eerrants, who strove to "gamer aheaves 
for Christ." The wide difference between the honourable uprigbt youth, and 
one who ia clever and cniining', bat disboneat, is here depicted by incidecta 
from the life ; and it ia proved that "godliQSSS bath promise of tbe Ufe 
that now ia," as well aa of that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
school teachers may learn that their " labour ahalt not be in vain in the 
Lord." 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Anstralian Life. By Mta. Emma Ratkond Pitman, 
author of Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Laes,"&c.&c. With 4 full-page Uluatrations printed in black 
and tint Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price St. 6d. 

This Tale tracea the career and advesturee of a family who were forced 
n leave Mancbeater during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of ^e story, is a very 
iovely one ; and in spite of girliah timidity, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wildemess. Tom Higgins, 
'tile prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
well aa many minor characters, are among the fruita of her laboura there. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Eat- 
MOMD Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine,'' " Heroines of the Mission Field/' " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," "Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3«. 6d, 

A Story of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; hut all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
*' who went about doing good." ^me experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Kaymond Pitmak, 
author of '* Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, Zs. 6d. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by ner father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor omuttcters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and the young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble beHever. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. Bj Chables Fbabce, author 
of "Frank the Fiaher-boy," "The Golden Island," &a &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2*. 6d. 

"The Ball of Fortune, or Ned Somerset's InheritanCB." A story of plot 
and character dealing with some out of the manji scenes of London life, 
■and founded on the strange t>equest left by a sea captain, and the endea^ 
Tours of some unacrupuloua persona to obtain pOBaession of it before the 
<IiBcoTery of the trae heir in the penon of a neglected street Arah. The 
etory is Evely and attractive, and the incidenta moTe ao quickly that tlia 
att^tion of the reader is aufltained throughout. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlet Dale, anthor of "Little Bricks," "The Black 
Donkey," " A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. Cloth elegant, 2i. 6d. 
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EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth, With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2». 6d. 

The abject in this work is to n>het the appetite rather than to satiate Uka 
mind of the readers — to create within them a desire to know more of tb* 
strange countries and peoples here mentioned. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Becords of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misfortunes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on tne lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratiyes of occurrences wmch have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28. 6d, 

Captivity and Esca^ is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
mind^, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nation^. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 2«. 6d. 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of readi^, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological onler. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2«. 6c?. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and othet 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 60?. 

The incidents in this volume are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of those who figure in them. They have heen carefully elected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlatbr Bussbt and T. 
Wilson Beid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

" The idea of the hook is admirahle, and its execation is excellent. It is extremdy 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perosaL The work is well done." — Seotnum, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, doth elegant, 28, 6d, 

" A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the atteactiyaieBS of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series." — 
Aberdeen Jotamal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 28, 6d, 

** A compilation from which a variety (tf interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metroiMlis." — Atheticnan. 
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FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By EosA. MuLBOLLAHD, fmthor of " Five Little FaxmeTa," " The 
Little Flower Seekers," "Fink and Blossom," &c. With 
3 full-page lUuatratioDS in colours. Crown 8vo, dotli, with 
neat design on cover, price 2«. 

What ia callsd HbcMef may often be reeordeil as the eipeiiment&l 
adTentures of children, and this story of chjld-life lb, from this point of 
View, one of the moat amiuing' of the author's excellent little books. Ita 
fun ii innocent, ita incident both captivating and instnictiTe. 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. Bj Mrs. R H. Read. Illuatrated bj 
many Woodcuta in the text, and a Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant^ price ii. 

A story for children, abowiog tho grovth and deTelopment of charaoter 
in a little girl, and plessantlj deecribiiig tlie surroundings of the fsinily 
and a seriflB of ^ntertaiiuDg small adTeutures Buitable for very juvenile 



FAIRY FANCY: 

Her Notes and Notions. By Mis. B. H. Read, author of "Our 
Dolly," "Silvennere,"&c., &C. With many Woodcut Illoatn- 
tiouB in the text, and a Frontispiece printed in colours. Crown 
6vo, cloth elegant, price Si. 

"Fairy Fancy" is a story for iuveiiila readers, recounting the eiperienoos 
<»f a fairy who dwells amidst the childreu of a family, and observes not 
only their conduct but the singular behaviour of " Toph,"tho raven, and 
other creatures associated with them. Tho tale is dBsigned to show ^e 
influence of character eves amoug little children, and the Darrative is sucb 
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ADVENTURES OP MRa WISHING-TO-BE 
Hy Alice Coekrah, authoreea of "Latheby Towere," "Bessie 
Lang," &c Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colouiB. Crown 6va, doth elegant, price 2>. 

young Udv, 
irseryler--^ --■" 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY; 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Claka Mulhollans, Crown 8vo, doth extra, price 2s. 

Tbii LB a book which nill unuse quite little folks, aa a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The Etory consists of small incideols such as please small listenors. who 
will be interested not ooly ia Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in ber retoi^ 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 
A Series of St^iries illastrating Fables of .i£sop. By Greosoii 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight," "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illuatrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2i, 

A series of stories deagned to bring before the young mind, ia a new 
and entertaining form, some of the slireds of wit and wisdom which hare 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for teits are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tolas, although amusement hoe been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some importwit truth, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morality. 
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THE 
TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two Illustrations in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., doth extra, Is. Qd, 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
BjSmstjeme Bj3rnson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap Syo, 192 pp., cloth extra, 1«. 6cL 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annib S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives," " Thankful Best," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap 8to, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is. 6d. 



BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed by Horace Happtman. A Series of interesting Tales 
for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed in colours. 
Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is. 6d. 



PATRIOT MARTYR 

Being the Life and Times of Jeanne D'Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in 
colours. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra. Is. 6d. 
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THE NEW EOT AT MERRITON. 

1 colour. Fcap. 8vo, 

" A itoiy of Eogliih ichool lUe. It ia ui attempt to teuh n lomewbat bigbar mdo 
at honour tbui thnt which preiails uaoug tha ssnentl nm of uhoolbo^ Uld tbs 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With FroDtispiece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, 
price 1^, 

"Thji !■ » fVoilr HtoiT of groat pathos. It don not obtnu^Tolj diotate ita koson, 
but It qniatl; iDtrodncH, andloiieBit vtthiatbe heart. "—^Acnfccn /hhttuiI. 



JON OF ICELAND: 

u colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., 

*' 'Jon of Icel&nd^ ie a atantj, well educated jonng Icelander, who becomu a no- 
ialand, and of the oimple and manlj ohAractet of Itt Inbabitanta." — School Guardiaa. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By Macparlasb and Asby Sagb. With Frontispiece in colour, 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth eitra, price 1*. 
" The HtoricB ara told inHocha waj that fouog people havuiE read tbom will dttdro 
to Htqdj the worki of ShakHpoare iu their original form," — TAe SeJaoltniitrett, 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Stoiy of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontispiece 
iu colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

''Thii la the histoir of the eon of a wealthy Hamburg merchant, who wiihad 
follow in tho itepe of RobiPBOn Cnuoe. Het ' "~" 



le 111^ of a wealthy mercbaot 



iland and the Uarti Uonn- 
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FmESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stobdes for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

** Nina stories ars indaded, all for girls, enooaragiiig &em to try and do their 
du Ijr. Toung serrants would find this book ytxj mtexestiiig.'*— Tft« SchoUmiatna. 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories ot Suffering and Sayino at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price l^. 

" To the Sea in Skipt records serend noted disasters at sea, sach as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the A tlanlie. It also ooDtains nanatlTes of soooess- 
Ail rescues. This is a capital book for boys."— ficAooI Gvardian, 



JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price la, 

" Eyery boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famons and wonderfal one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides ' Jack's 
Victory ' there are ten other stories about dogs in this Tolume. These narratiyes are 
not old ones, but are fresh and pleasing." — Tfie SeJioolmistrets. 

THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told by one op his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which be was engaged and the extraordinary yictories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable yrHtahien.'*— Aberdeen Journal, 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 



a colour. 



A Story of a Flood on the Ehine. With Frontispiece ii 
Fc«p. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

"A (tinplB ud loneUne itoiy of i Hood on ths Rhiii^ told H w<U h Oeorta 
Eliot an gnphiallj wiota of TA< MM m U( .FbHi.''— Snimiaa. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Russia. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8to, 
128 pp., doth extra, price 1*. 

His IB a If^nd wrought into a rtory, rendering a fictioD of Lifs in 
BoBda, BometMng: more than a. hundred yean ago; a atats of things which, 
aa the author sa;s, "ia now imposaibla, and Till aoon become incredible." 
It is like a romaooe of Old Bagdad, in which the colouring and the charsc- 
tat and maiman are Busdan autoad of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SBEF, 

And other Stories of Russian Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price If. 
The atoriea in the volume compriBo: — The Life of Saaha, a poor boj who, 
by his love of lEnowlodge and his indosby, aaved the life of hia loni, and 
finally rose to wealth and gained his freedom, — Incidenta of nunarkable 
pareonal braTory inthe Ruaaittn amiy,^AD interesting story of hi 



n Rusia,— A Btory of Rus 



ig life, — A bear-hunt in Rus 



1, kc. kc. 



TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORT. 
A Series of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 
coloura. Fc^ Svo, 1S8 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

The book containa atorica — Of some of the early piintem,— How Quentin 
Hatsya the Antwerp smith became a great painter, — The rise and faH 
of Jean Ango the fieherman of Dieppe, — The early trials of Friti Ktimer 
the tailor's son, who could not leani hia father's trade but wlio became 
commander-in-chief of tho Brunjwiok forces. — Of Foliah patriotiam, — The 
heroism of Casablanca the little French midaliipman, &c. ka. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A Storj of ludustiy. With Frontispiece in coloius. Mediaiu, 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6t£ 

This book contaiiu two talea, tbe Srat Inteiided to inculcate b&bits of 
indurtry, and the other to show that mediocrity with perBeTerftnce achieves 
a IDoreliODOuraible oai«er than " talent" wasted or misapplied. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: 
And other Tales. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Sto, 
clotb elegant, price 6d. 

"The Uaid of Domrem;" in in fact Joan of Arc, whom stoiria wallren- 
lo something less than twenty poKea. OUier aectioiis of the little 
reat of the "Feast of Cheme<;'^"3oniathinB abont Royal Oiil- 



LITTLE ERIC: 

A Storj of HoDeatv. With Frontispiece in colouta. Mediom Sto, 

cloth elegant, price 6d. 

Tbia is a pure juvenile fiction, illuatratiTe of truthfulnen and haaesty. 
It is full of inteiest from tx^iniiiiie to end, and well suited ea a reward 
book for Sunday Schools. 



UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Mediam 8to, 
cloth elegant, price Gd. 

D "old Bait" who tells a group of childreD 
—Three Haudfuls of Oraia,— The OoldsD 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: . 

And other Storiee. With Frontispiece in coloura. Medium 8va 
cloth elegant, price Sd. 

A Tonth nsmeiil Seekpeace is shonn under ths guidance of the teiiT 

parable about tbe Swan d 
weathercock, — and other 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Bepaid. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

Thia is a mast interestiDg etory of a poor charooal-bonier in a Qennan 
forest^ who diaooTera and relierea a wounded officer, and ia himaelf after- 
wards Btrangoly deliTered from death by tbe aame officer. The laJe tneul- 
catea the duty of always showing kindaen and o( forgiTing an injury. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Stoiy of Doing Eight. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
Sva, cloth elegant, price Bd. 

It is a tale of a little Shoo-black to whom a gentleman gsye half-a-crown 
by mistake tor a penny, and it ihowa all the good that came to this little 
ho^ through BoekinK to restore the silver coin to ita owner. Proving hot* 
it IS always best to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and hia Best Friend. With Frontispiece in colours. 
Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 6rf. 

frieadsliip, its docility, it 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 
A Legendarj Story, With Frontispiece in colourH. Medin 
cloth elegant, price Qd. 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 
Stories for the Young. With Prontispiece in colonra. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

The book coEtains : Willy MontBgue's Leasoo— The Viait of tho Prince — 
The Conscript of Lyons — M; Friond Jacques — HoDesty and Usefulnass — 
Qod'a Promise. They ore ail lively little narratiTes, each with a wholesome 
moral. They are well written and Tery attraBtive. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Sd. 

This book coatains a series of little stories of Eoelish life and of tha 
re all dengi 



NICHOLINA: 

A Storjr about an Iceberg. With Frontispiece in coloors. Medium 
6to, cloth elegant, price 6<l. 

Tbis ia a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peculiar interest aod vividly 
■uggestive of the feaUng which is convoyed to the mind of the traveller 
nho wanders over these Ifltitudes. The other stories in the volume are :— 
Piroen in ; a 8tory of the Arotio Circle,— Idana and Her Apples ; a Story 
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Price 2s. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulhollind 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OP MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Corkran 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Greqson Gow* 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By Greosou 

VtOW. 

THE HAPPY LAD. By BjSrnstjerne Bjornson. 
INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 
BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Happyman. 
PATRIOT MARTYR : the Life and Times of Jeanne d'Arc. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORI^^^FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macparland and 

^^^For^^Boy ^ ^^ ^^^^' *^^ ^^^ °^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ « 
FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 
TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. 
JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

^?f J^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^'' ^^^ ^y °^« «f ^ Soldiers. 
PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST" 
LITTLE DANIEL : a Stoiy of a Flood on the Rhine * 
SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life 
TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BHID: a Story of Industry. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

U^CLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 

raE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stori;s of Man and His Best 

jnm SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Stoiy 
LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for thf YoZ ^' 

^PTTm^^"^ MERCHANT: and other Stories.'^' 
NICHOLINA: A Story about an Iceberg. 
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49 & 50 OLD BAILEY. 
17 STANHOPE STREET. 
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